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The Child-Centered Family 


Supplementary Reading For Parent-Education Groups 


REQUENTLY the statement is made 
that the American home has failed. 
Even more frequently the failure is im- 


plied in the results of studies such as» 


Middletown, which, if you are not fa- 
miliar with it, you would find interesting 
reading, and in the conclusion of surveys 
and theses. The other day I heard this 
statement challenged flatly by a man, 
well qualified to judge, who declared he 
didn’t think it was true. He thinks the 
home of today functions as well as homes 
ever have. Parents read these contra- 
dictory statements and pessimistic prophe- 
cies and wonder bewilderingly where they 
are failing and what they can do about 
it. 

When bewilderment and confusion pre- 
vail, it is often a sign of change. Per- 
haps you are weary of hearing about 
“this changing world” but the fact re- 
mains that the economic and _ social 
changes, with which you are familiar, 
are having their effect on the family. 
However evidence seems to indicate that 
the family changes more slowly than 
transportation or communication or other 
areas, and so there is what Dr. Ogburn, 
of the University of Chicago, calls a lag 
or a gap between one rate of change 
and another. 

Not very long ago, I read an article 
by an aggrieved father who complained 
that when he was a child, he was held 
responsible for his own behavior. When 
he was naughty, he was punished. When 
he had a disagreeable job, he was told 
to use his will-power and stick to it 
until it was done. Now he is middle- 
aged and has children of his own. When 
his children are naughty, he is blamed 
for their behavior. In some way he must 
have failed them. If a child doesn’t 
study, the school calls the parent instead 
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of holding the child responsible. If young 
people fail, it isn’t their fault. In some 
way the parents have made a mistake. 
He maintained it wasn’t fair to be: held 
accountable in both generations! 

Perhaps this illustration shows one 
change which it is easy to discern in fam- 
ily life. In this father’s childhood, 
children weren’t the center of attention 
and anxiety which they are today. If 
a family had a center, it was usually 
the father, sometimes the mother. One 
such father-centered family has been de- 
scribed vividly and amusingly by the son 
in Clarence Day’s Life With Father and 
God and Father. Father was very im- 
portant and he usually knew it. Father- 
centered families still survive, especially 
in groups with a strong European tradi- 
tion. Perhaps there are more of them 
today in rural districts, where the family 
is more of a unit and is less pulled apart 
by living conditions. 

What has happened to change this pat- 
tern of family living? If you ask father, 
he is apt to say either wistfully or angrily 
that mother has changed. She is no 
longer content to be the door mat for the 
family. She has ideas about earning 
and spending money. Often she has been 
trained as a stenographer or clerk or 
teacher or nurse and has become accus- 
tomed to living a life away from home, 
in which she has made her own decisions. 
Marriage is no longer the only door to 
happiness and she has acquired ideas 
about what she will and won’t do. Some 
men complain that their wives are un- 


willing to stay home contentedly, but 
must be forever going to meetings or 
just going in order to be happy. No 
longer is the cooky jar full and even 
(in tones of horror) many farm wives 
no longer bake their own bread! 

But mother isn’t the only person in the 
family who has different ideas. One 
characteristic of American families from 
pioneer days has been the desire that 
their children should have more oppor- 
tunities and an easier life than they have 
had. Children are sent away to school 
at great sacrifice. Years before that 
time comes, plans are made and the whole 
family goes without pleasures and neces- 
sities in order that James or Mary shall 
have their chance. The oldest child helps 
the next one. One works so that an- 
other may stay in “school. All this 
means that much of the family thinking 
and planning centers about the children. 

It has been pointed out that this often 
results in both economic and spiritual 
poverty in the lives of parents and may 
lead to unhealthy relationships in which 
the adults are getting most of their sat- 
isfactions from the children’s aceomplish- 
ments. One father brought a child of 
two to a clinic wanting to know whether 
he could be a doctor or not. They were 
adopting this baby and he had his heart 
set on a boy who would be a 
physician. He himself had had one year 
in medical school and then was called 
home by the death of his father to take 
over the home farm. Instead of living 
a satisfying life himself, he was looking 
for a way to live his life through an- 
other individual. 

Influences outside of family ambitions 
have tended to enhance the importance of 
children today. During the World War 

(Turn to page 396) 
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Christmas in the American Colonies 


as Described in Contemporary Records 


By 


Dorothy Gladys 
White Plains, New York 


Spicer 


HE first Christmas Day in New Eng- 

land must have been a dreary affair, 
especially to the womenfolk, who doubt- 
less made secret comparisons with other 
and happier Christmases spent among rel- 
atives and friends of the far-away home- 
land. For the men of the Pilgrim band 
that first Christmas was a busy one, spent 
in cutting timber and toiling to make the 
first community shelters. “The 25th day,” 
wrote Governor Bradford in his record 
of 1620, “began to erect the first houses 
for common use to receive them and their 
goods,” 

Mourt continues the record with some- 
what greater detail. “Munday, the 25th 
day, we went on shore, some to fell tym- 
ber, some to saw, some to rive, and some 
to carry; so no man rested all that day. 

. Munday the 25th being Christmas 
day, we began to drinke water aboord, 
but at night the master caused us to have 
some Beere.” So the first Christmas came 
and went, with nothing but the cheering 
round of beer to remind our sturdy Puri- 
tan ancestors of the “wanton Bacchanal- 
lian Christmases” spent in England in 
“... revelling, dicing, carding, masking, 
mumming,” and other excesses scorned by 
worthy seventeenth century Churchmen. 


The second Puritan Christmas was also 
spent in hard work, except by those “lusty 
yonge men,” recently arrived on the good 
ship Fortune, who declared it was against 
their consciences to work on this day. 
Governor Bradford’s account of their be- 
havior contains a trace of humor and un- 
derstanding. It shows that the Governor 
at least had no objection to Christmas 
being celebrated in spirit, if not in public 
revelry. “I shall remember one passage 
more, rather of mirth than of waight,” 
wrote the Governor. “On the day called 
Christmasday, the Gov’r caled them out 
to worke (as was used), but the most of 
this new-company excused them selves 
and said it wente against their consciences 
to work on that day. So the Gov’r tould 
them that if they made it a matter of 
conscience, he would spare them till they 
were better informed. So he led-away 
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This old print entitled ‘‘The Celebration of the First Christmas in Boston"’ 
gives a good idea of the way the early Puritans frowned upon the observance 


of the day. 


the rest and left them; but when they 
came home at noone from their worke, 
he found them in the streete at play, 
openly; some pitching the barr and some 
at stoole-ball, and shuch like sports. So 
he went to them, and tooke away their 
implements, and tould them that was 
against his conscience, that they should 
play and others worke. If they made the 
keeping of it a mater of devotion, let 
them kepe their houses, but ther should 
be no gameing or revelling in the streets. 
Since which time nothing hath been at- 
tempted that way, at least openly.” 

As time went on the Puritans looked 
upon the “wicked papistrie” of Christmas 
with greater and more intense hatred. The 
colonists who insisted upon observing the 
day with feasting and merrymaking, or 


Contrast it with the illustrations on the opposite page. 


even with the cessation of toil, were made 
to pay a fine of five shillings. It was 
hardly until the end of the eighteenth 
century, indeed, that Christmas was cele- 
brated in New England with the giving of 
gifts and the eating of holiday foods. 
The Diary of Judge Sewell contains a 
wealth of interesting detail regarding the 
Boston colonists’ attitude toward Christ- 
mas during the years 1685, 1697, and 1772. 

Sewell’s entry for December 25, 1685, 
declares that, “Carts come to town and 
shops are open as usual. Some somehow 
observe the day, but are vexed. I believe 
that the Body of people profane it, and 
blessed be God no authority yet to compel 
them to keep it.” 

December 25, 1697, the following nota- 
tion is made: “Snowy day: Shops are 
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open and sleds come to Town with Wood 
and Fagots as formerly, save what abate- 
ment may be allowed on account of the 
wether. This morning we read in course 
the 14, 15, and 16th Psalms. From the 
4th V. of the 16th Ps— I took occasion 
to dehort mine from Christmas-keeping 
and charged them to forbear... . Joseph 
tells me that though most of the Boys 
went to the Church yet he went not.” 

In the entries of Judge Sewall’s Diary 
for the year 1772, we find even less men- 
tion of the Christmas holiday. . One sig- 
nificant sentence stands out, which illus- 
trates the New England Puritan’s con- 
scious effort to avoid any celebration of 
December 25th. The sentence, which is 
interpolated in a mass of business detail, 
at once catches the attention of the reader. 
“Mr. Dudley,” it says, “asked if the Scots 
kept Christmas. His Excellency protested 
he believ’d they did not.” 

The Diary of that delightful little Puri- 
tan maiden, Anna Green Winslow, re- 
cords nothing exciting for her Christmas 
holidays in 1771. “I keept Christmas at 
home this year, & did a very good day’s 
work, Aunt says so,” writes Anna quaintly. 
“How notable I have been this week I 
shall tell you by & by. I spent most of 
Tuesday evening with my favorite, Miss 
Soley, as she is confined by a cold, the 
weather still so severe that I cannot git 
farther. I am to visit her again before 
I sleep. . . . How strangely industrious I 
have been this week, I will inform you 
with my own hand... .” 

At about the same time Anna Green 
Winslow was keeping Christmas with “a 
very good day’s work,” colonists of New 
York, Philadelphia and elsewhere were 
enjoying some of the traditional delights 
of the festal season. “Last Monday, the 
anniversary of St. Nicholas, otherwise 
called Santa Claus,” says a New York 
record of the year 1773, “was celebrated 
at Protestant Hall, at Mr. L. Waldron’s 
where a great number of sons of the 
ancient saint celebrated the day with great 
joy and festivity.” Such an account of 
mirthful activity presents a refreshing 
contrast to the cheerless Christmas days 
of early New England. In Philadelphia, 
too, the holiday was marked by the gath- 
ering of friends and the sport of fox 
hunting. Jacob Hiltzheimer, a member 
of the State Assembly, spent Christmas 
day of 1787 in a pleasant and dignified 
fashion. “We three,” he writes, evidently 
meaning his wife, his son William and 
himself, “went to Reading by invitation 
of Gen. Brodhead and dined with him. 
There were nine at the table. . .” 

Christmas always has been a gracious 
season in Virginia, even as far back as 
the days of Captain John Smith. An 
early account of one of the Captain’s ex- 
peditions describes a cheerful holiday, 
spent in the wilds. In spite of inclement 
weather and strange surroundings, the 
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The burning of the Yule log and other traditional old-country customs were fol- 


fowed in Virginia and other of the southern colonies. 


This shows the old tradition 


of hand washing by maidens while the log burns in order to insure good fortune 
during the coming year. 


little party managed to feast and make 
merry. “The extreame winde, rayne, 
frost and snow caused us to keepe Christ- 
mas among the savages where we were 
never more merry, nor fed on more plenty 
of good Oysters, Fish, Flesh, Wild fowl 
and good bread, nor never had better fires 
in England.” 

At an early period dancing, sports and 
old English games were a feature of holi- 
day festivities in Virginia. Doubtless the 
colonists’ first Christmases were livened 
by many wholesome pastimes which had 
been enjoyed in early England. An ac- 
count written by Henry Spelman in about 
1613, gives valuable details about the 
amusements Virginians indulged in on 
high feast days. “When they meet at 
feats or otherwise,” writes Henry Spel- 
man, “they use sports much like ours 


heare in England as ther daunsinge, which 
is like our darbysher Hornepipe, a man 
first and then a woman, and so through 
them all, hanging all in a round, ther is 
one which stand in the midest with a pipe 
and a rattell with which when he beginns 
to make a noyes all the rest Gigetts about, 
wriinge ther neckes and stampinge on ye 
ground. 

“They use beside football play, which 
wemen and young boyes doe much play at. 
The men never. They make their Gooles 
as ours only they never fight nor pull 
one another downe. The men play with 
a little balle letting it fall out of ther 
hand and striketh it with the tope of his 
foot, and he that can strike the ball 
furthrst winns what they play for.” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 

(Turn to page 392) 
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A Christmas celebration in old New York during the British occupation of the city. 
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Do You Have Trouble With Baking? 


Since problems in baking are often 
the same in the home and in the 
school kitchen we felt that many of 
you would be interested and helped 
by reading the results of the experi- 
mental work described in the follow- 
ing article. Miss Adams has had 
wile experience in teaching home 
economics; in institutional work, and 
as home service director for a public 
utility company. During the past 
summer she lectured in Experimental 
Cookery at the University of Wis- 
consin, 


F you are fortunate enough to own 

a new insulated range, do not think 
that the temperature control is inac- 
curate if you cannot follow exactly the 
time and temperature given in your 
cook-book and obtain desirable results. 
The temperature is given merely as a 
guide. The exact temperature is impos- 
sible to give, as the material in the bak- 
ing dish, the load of the oven and the 
height of the dish, as well as the type of 


ingredients in the baked product, all , 


enter in to affect the time and tempera- 


ture. Even with accurate regulators, 
beautiful modern stoves are not fool 
proof. Common sense is still a neces- 


sary accessory. With a new stove it 
is a good plan to look in occasionally 
until you find the correct temperature 
for your type of dishes. 

For years as Home Service Director 
for a Public Utility, we have followed 
baking complaints and endeavored to 
ferret out why Mrs. Smith’s cake was 
a failure when Mrs. Jones used the same 
recipe and made a most delicious crea- 
tion! Or why Mrs. Brown could not 
bake good bread with her new range 
when she was wing the same recipe 
she had used for years. And scores 
of other similar complaints which were 
usually blamed upon the new range, but 
which, upon investigation, were found 
to be really due to a change in the type 
of ingredients, or the type of utensil. 

Strange how a modern efficient range 
received the blame when usually the dis- 
carded one was ten years overdue for 
the junk pile! The housewife, however, 
knew its “quirks” and had easily for- 
gotten the managing necessary with its 
temperamental condition, such as the 
heavy asbestos under the cake tin so 
the cake wouldn’t burn on the bottom, 
and holding it under the broiler the last 
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five minutes so it would brown on top! 
With a little tact in the inquiry—as 
there should never be the slightest hint 
that the customer is not a first-class 
cook!—the cause of failure could usually 
be determined. 

An excellent brand of flour if it be- 
comes damp will result in a heavy but- 
ter cake or an angel food which drops 
out of the tin. 

The two types 
cause confusion with 
the amou'nt to use. 


of baking powder 
beginners as to 


Another common cause of disaster is 
trying to fit an heirloom cake recipe 
which was perfect with our grand- 
mother's type of flour, to the modern 
type of flour. Our grandmother’s flour 
contained more and stronger gluten, so 
needed more shortening to make a ten- 
der cake. Present day flour is softer 
and requires less shortening, so apply- 
ing the old recipe results in a -fallen 
cake. 

Not long after the arrival of insulated 
stoves, we began to receive strange 
baking complaints which at first were 
not so easily understood, such as the 
following: 

“My new stove is grand and I like it 
so much, but I’ve never been able to 


bake a good pie in that oven. It does 
not bake on the bottom.” “Do your 
cakes bake on the bottom?” “Yes, but 


we like pies and I can’t keep this stove 
if it doesn’t bake pies.” 


From another housewife—‘“All of my 
tortes burn up at the temperature where 
I used to bake them, my regulator must 
be too hot.” Still another complaint— 
“My new oven bakes very unevenly, my 
cup cakes burnt at the back and didn’t 
brown at the front of the oven.” 


Along this same line came the com- 
plaint, “I’ve never been able to brown 
baking powder biscuits in our new 
oven.” 


After these complaints, we decided to 
do a little investigating, and strange to 
say could find very little data on the 
subject, so we started out to gather our 
own. Not in a technical, scientific man- 
ner, but using the methods any hou'se- 
keeper would, so as to answer the ques- 
tions in her language. All of the ovens 
in question were tested for temperature 
and found correct. 

In regard to unsatisfactory baking of 
pies; the customer was invariably using 
a reflective material. When I suggest- 


By 
Claribel Adams 


Beloit, Michigan 


ed that it might be the type of dish, I 
was always met with some such state- 
ment, “Oh, the dish is all right. I 
paid 60c for that pie plate. I used to 
bake good pies in my old stove with 
ut.” 

This statement was undoubtedly true, 
as in her uninsulated stove she was not 
dealing with radiant heat so much as 
circulating heat. 

We began baking with granite and 
aluminum in the same oven and found 
our granite crust always “nutty” and un- 
soaked, while the aluminum was always 
soggy. Then we remembered our Aunt 
who came from Massachusetts where 
pumpkin pie is not an annual dessert 
but a crowning event through the whole 
pumpkin season, and who always in- 
sisted on baking her pumpkin pie in an 
earthenware dish, which she kept es- 
pecially for that purpose. She was deal- 
ing with radiant heat in a wood stove 
and while she never could tell why she 
saved that dish for pumpkin pie, she 
was correct in thinking it made an un- 
soaked crust. Being of an investigating 
turn of mind, always through our youth 
we had it in the back of our mind to 
find out why that made a better pie. 
We know now. In her wood stove she 
was dealing more with radiant heat, the 
same as we are in our modern insulated 
ovens. Granite and pyrex absorb radi- 
ant heat and so are excellent for pie 
baking, as a quick-set bottom crust is 
desirable to prevent sogginess. Alum- 
inum and bright tin are reflective, so are 
not desirable for pies, but are excellent 
for richer mixtures such as cake and 
cookies. These tend to burn when baked 
on a material which absorbs heat. 
Aluminum, because of its even heat dis- 
tribution, makes a more level cake and 
more delicately browned cookies. It is 
also the most desirable for meringues 
and kisses. 

We obtained four pie dishes of equal 
size and height, but made of granite, 
pyrex, light tin, and aluminum. Three 
times we baked four apple pies at the 
same time in the same oven and com- 

(Turn to page 400) 
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Color Fortitude in Cotton Frocks 


Based on experience gained as a 
teacher of home economics, as as- 
sistant manager of a cotton dress 
shop, and as.a consumer, the follow- 
ing points should be helpful in con- 
sumer buying study groups in high 
schools or with adult classes. 


HERE is no limit to height, depth, 

width, color, style, or trim that women 
will ask of a mere cotton dress or look 
for in shopping for one. This means 
(with as many individual variations of 
the same as there are women wearing 
cotton frocks) that ideal house, sport, 
afternoon, or dress-up cotton frocks must 


be: 


Fast color. 

Attractive in style. 

Not only neat but smart in fit. 
Comfortably cut. 

Of unshrinkable material. 
Long-lived as cast iron. 


Dressy enough for best (for many 
especially in rural places.) 


SN oS ON 


At first glance the second item of the 
list may seem to be more important than 
the first; but unless the dress is colorfast, 
women are not interested in it, however 
cunning or come-hither the style may be. 

Everyone knows cotton has come out 
of the kitchen, from behind the broom 
and dustcloth, to pose smartly with golf 
sticks, tennis rackets, bicycles, and iced 
tea in the late afternoon, also to go 
so far as to lend glamor to the dance 
and moonlight. But are we still going 
to give it the same care that grand- 
mother gave her blue galatea mother- 
hubbard? 

Forgetting the expensive imports and 
hand-finished cottons found in the more 
regal price ranges, consider the popularly 
priced cotton in all of its domestic and 
social capacities. 

What does colorfast mean to you? 

a. In relation to and during the laun- 

dry process. 

b. In the appearance after laundering. 

c. In effect of sun. 

Since the first question asked about a 
cotton frock has come to be—“Is this 
dress fast color ?”—just what does the cus- 
tomer expect if the answer is—“Yes?” 
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What does the merchant mean when he 
replies to this question in the affirma- 
tive? 

What does the label mean, or the man- 


ufacturer, who placed the label there, 
when the label reads—‘“colorfast,” “tub- 
fast,” “sunfast,” or “guarantee fast 
color?” 


Does this label include buttons, buckles, 
and other decorations in its declaration 
of the stability of color? Should it in- 
clude these? 

In giving her definition of colorfast one 
woman said: 

“Tf it (the label) says ‘colorfast’ I 
ought to be able to wash the dress in as 
hot water as I please or even boil it. 
No, I don’t trust red; you can expect 
any red to fade, at least to color the 
water and,” she continued volubly, “that 
real dark blue, almost black, dress of mine 
fades every time in the water.” (The 
latter referred to was a voile dress.) 

If washing instructions are given on 
the label should one follow them, or will 
any laundry procedure be as good? 

The above woman finished her vocifer- 
ous essay on color with: 

“You can take some stains out of col- 
orfast materials with —— (a well known 
chlorine bleach) but I don’t like to try it 
(the bleach) on everything. 

The next woman, chatting amiably, in- 
dicated a plaid-printed dress, in the dollar 
to a dollar-twenty-nine class, size 10. 

“Don’t tell people that dress is colorfast. 
Oh, it looks all right itself, never looks 
faded, but the water was just as pink 
as could be.” 

The label in the dress read “colorfast.” 
Of several dozen dresses in this print 
none were returned as not colorfast. They 
probably colored the water in each case. 
Were the purchasers of these dresses at 
least technically defrauded? Were the 
dresses mis-labeled, or falsely labeled? 

Another woman returned a dress of red 
and pink stripes on a white background. 

“Say, you said this was colorfast. It 
faded in the water the first time I washed 
i 

The dress was compared with one of 
like color from stock. After some dis- 
cussion the salesperson and the customer 
had to look for the tags to ascertain which 
was the unlaundered dress. 

The manufacturer of the plaid and of 
the striped dress had a widely advertised 


By 


Bernice Burton Holmes 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


policy of replacing any dress that faded. 
This was in force and backed by actual 
replacenients upon receipt of faded 
dresses. However, no replacement would 
be made upon these dresses had they 
been returned to the manufacturer as not 
colorfast as there evidence to 
affirm the claim even on close compari- 
son with the original unlaundered ma- 


was no 


terial. 

Should the manufacturer replace these 
dresses because they colored the water 
in which they were washed? 

In other words, is a dress colorfast 
merely because it gives no indication it- 
self after the laundry process of having 
faded? 

Were the garments mis-branded? Did 
the color fall short of the manufactur- 
ers claims? Did the customer expect too 
much? Should the first woman of the 
three mentioned expect replacement of 
faded articles as “not colorfast” if she 
washed so-called “colorfast” garments 
according to her whim regardless of the 
instructions on the label? 

Is one expecting too much, is one too 
gullible, has the merchant or the manu- 
facturer misrepresented, are sorting and 
laundry methods careless, or at fault 
when “the boys’ white shirts” come out 
of the washing machine pink after in- 
timate contact with a red “colorfast” dress 
in water hot enough to keep white shirts 
white? 

Red has been and still is more prob- 
lematical than most colors, though it is 
not the only offender. Some red has 
truly reached the really colorfast stage. 
Upon inquiry as to the color of a red 
batiste dress these comments followed: 

“T’ve never seen anything stand up like 
that dress. I could have washed it with 
white. Didn’t even color the water.” 

“Didn’t you expect it to color it?” 

“Yes, but this didn’t fade a bit.” 

The woman sitting next to us spoke, 
her voice heavy with advice. 

“But you have to expect red to fade; 
nearly all of it does.” 

In addition to red, purple, some deep 
greens, dark orange, some browns, and 


(Turn to page 398) 
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A History 


of Recipes 


By 
Alberta M. Gavin 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


T can be seen that the History of Rect- 

pes is a rather all-inclusive subject, 
when one considers that ever since man 
has been in existence he has needed 
food to keep him going. 

If we could go back to the very begin- 
ning of things and stop in to visit Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden, we 
probably would get no help in our quest 
for information on recipes, because if 
our impressions are true, God saw to 
it that Eve had no work to do; and if 
she did play around in her kitchen for 
the sheer joy of it, she has left no rec- 
ord of Adam’s favorite dish! The first 
prepared food we are told about in the 
Bible is the red pottage of lentils for 
which Esau sold his birthright, and it 
is still common in Germany and France. 
Mention of breadstuff is made in 
Genesis 18:5-8 where Abraham as he 
offers an angel a morsel, bids Sarah 
meal, 


make three measures of fine 
knead it, and make cakes upon the 
hearth. Other mention of food is made 


in the Bible, but we are not told how 
it was prepared. There is also a pas- 
sage which says that the kid is not to 
be seethed in the blood of the mother, 
and from this sentence has developed 
the Jewish law that meat and milk are 
not to be mixed at the same meal. This 
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The kitchen of Rameses I1I—1100 B.C.— is depicted here and gives a good idea of the 


ways in which food was prepared in those long ago days. 


From top to bottom at the left 


are the processes of kneading dough, shaping bread and baking it on the outside of a 
heated stove. 


and other dietary rules have had a di- 
rect effect on the recipes used by that 
race, Their meat must be koshered; 
that is, cleaned in a complicated pro- 
cess to remove from the food the blood 
which -is prohibited. 

From the pictures in Egyptian tombs 
we can get a fair idea of what they ate, 
but we can find little information on 
how their food was prepared. Their 
menus, just as the ones of today, were 
subject to changing fashions, but goose 
seems to have been the favorite national 
dish. It was usually roasted on a spit 
over a live fire. Fish was often cooked 
in the same way and eaten after the 
char had been scraped off with straw. 
Bread making held a high place among 
the Egyptians, and from the paintings 
in the tombs we can get an idea of the 
process. The corn was pounded with 
pestles or ground between two stones. 
The kneading, if large quantities were 
being handled, was accomplished with 


The ruins of an old 

bakery in Pompeii 

showing the ovens 

in the chimney and 

the mill for grind- 
ing grain. 


Courtesy Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art 


the feet rather than the hands. The 
baker then shaped the dough into many 
forms, colored and baked or fried 1t. 

Just as the development of the world 
in general has been from East to West, 
we can trace the movement of the culi- 
nary arts in the same direction. Mov- 
ing Westward, we find that the Greeks 
were definitely influenced in their food 
preparation by the Persian. and c*her 
Eastern nationalities. By this time the 
stage of civilization was a little higher, 
and there is some record in the classics, 
of which Homer is the best known au- 
thor, of how the cooking was done. 
Boiling and roasting were the main 
means of preparation, the latter bvin, 
done on spits over the open flame. At 
banquets, pigs were roasted whole and 
stuffed with sausages. One especially 
prized dish was known as Mattya: 
“Boil a fat hen and some young covxs 
just beginning to crow, with some vine- 
gar added to the water, and in sununer 
with sour grapes instead of vinegar. 
Then remove the herbs from the vessels 
in which they are cooked and serve 
portions of the fowl on the herbs if 
you wish a dish worthy to be served 
with-your wine.” 

Following the trend of development 
again to the West, we find ourselves in 
Italy among the Romans who far out- 
did the Greeks in the splendor and ex- 
travagance of their sustenance. In the 
mansions of the wealthy were maintain- 
ed aviaries of thrushes which were fed 
with crushed figs mixed with wheat 
flour. Snow geese were raised and their 
livers were highly prized when they had 
been fattened with green figs. Evidence 
of the sumptuousness of these people 
is found in the story of Apicius, to 
whom we are indebted for a great deal 
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One of the elaborate feasts of the 16th century might have been cooked in this kind of 


a kitchen. 


of information about the food of his 
period. He is said to have squandered 
about four million dollars, in our money, 
in excessive living; then, on looking 
over his accounts and finding that he 
had only one-tenth of that amount left, 
he poisoned himself because he was un- 
willing to starve on such a pittance. 
Caesar was no “cheap-skate” either when 
it came to food. 

One recipe recorded by Athenaeus in 
his “Banquet of the Learned” is for a 
Dish of Roses: “Having pounded a 
quantity of the most fragrant roses in 
a mortar, put in the brains of birds 


The old German kitchen below may have lacked the modern conveniences 
of the American kitchen of today, but some mighty fine foods came 
from it. 
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Note the wide array of utensils. 


and pigs boiled and thoroughly cleaned 
of all sinews, and also the yolks of eggs 
and then oil and pickle juice and pepper 
and wine. And having pounded all 
these carefully together put them into 
a new dish and apply a gentle and 
steady fire to them.” And when this 
dish was served, the guests were sup- 
posed to be practically overcome with 
delight over the exquisite fragrance of 
the compound! 

A great list .of plants and herbs were 
used in cooking: dill, anise seed, hys- 
sop, thyme, penny-royal, rue, cummin, 
poppy seed, shallots, onion, garlic, and 


leeks. Here is a sample of how vegeta- 
bles were prepared: Turnips were boil- 
ed and seasoned with rue, commin and 
benzoin pounded in a mortar, adding 
afterwards honey, vinegar, gravy, boiled 
grapes, and oil. There is reason to 
doubt that the vegetable could be identi- 
fied by the one served! The other vege- 
tables used were treated in a similar 
manner. 

Of course not all the Romans dined 
as extremely as those who delighted in 
brains of peacocks and pheasants and 
tongues of flamingoes. For instance, 
Juvenal of the second century A.D., has 
described a simple menu which would 
not be entirely frowned upon today. 
The first course consisted of asparagus 
and eggs; the second of young kid and 
chicken; and the third of fruits. In 
truth, the early diet of the Romans was 
largely vegetarian—it was not until later 
that the craving for meat, fish, and 
game came; thereafter, vegetables were 
regarded merely as accessories. 

When the Romans invaded Great 
Britain, they enriched the simple fare 
of the English, which had originally 
consisted mainly of vegetables, wild 
fruit, honey from wild bees, a coarse 
sort of bread, and milk. As a result 
there developed in Medieval England 
such habits of food preparation and con- 
sumption which seem to us almost un- 
believable. For instance, there is a 
list of food for a feast for the installa- 
tion of an archbishop at York in 1467. 
There were 6,000 guests and for these 
was prepared: “300 quarters of wheat, 
300 tuns of ale, 100 tuns of wine, 104 
wild bulls, 1000 sheep, 304 
(Turn to page 395) 
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Home Project Experience for Teachers in Training 


T is the general opinion among teacher 

trainers that the student teacher needs 
an opportunity for actually supervising 
home projects just as much as she needs 
an opportunity for teaching classes. It 
is felt that the student teacher should be 
given the type of experiences with home 
projects that will not only give her an 
understanding of principles involved in 
guiding home projects successfully, but 
will also help her to realize that planned 
home experiences and home projects are 
necessary to reach the goals of a high- 
school homemaking course. 

In making this plan for giving students 
home projects to the objectives of the 
economics education courses, objectives 
to serve as a guide in setting up the 
experiences were first stated. Then ac- 
tivities and experiences contributing to 
the various objectives were listed as 
follows, and placed in the courses which 
could best provide for each. 


Objectives: 


1. Undertanding of the relationship of 
home projects to the objectives of the 
highschool homemaking course. 

2. Recognition of the factors involved 
in a good home project. 

3. Ability to develop interest approaches 
to home projects. 

4. Ability to visualize home projects 
which might grow out of the units taught 
in high school classes. 

5. Understanding of effective methods 
to use in guiding home projects. (Plan- 
ning, execution of projects and record.) 

6. A recognition of the possible adapta- 
tions of the state home project plan to 
local needs. 

A. Experiences to be provided in special 
methods course in the junior year. 
1. Study reports dealing with home- 
making and community activities. 
2. Making various types of “Home 
Activities” cards to use to check 
girls homemaking activities. 


3. Have a report made in class by 
a highschool student who has 
completed an interesting home 
project. List factors involved in 
this report contributing to ob- 


jectives of the homemaking 
course. 
4. Have students make a list of 


planned home experiences which 
would contribute to goals of the 
highschool homemaking course. 
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. Read good home project reports 
obtained from state supervisor 
of home economics or others. 


List factors which make these 
good projects. 

6. Set up criteria for evaluating 
home projects. 

7. Determine own deficiencies in 
skills and in managerial ability. 
In light of this, plan home pro- 
ject for self for Christmas or 
summer vacation. 

8. Study and evaluate methods used 
to report home projects. 

9. Work out a criteria for high 
school student to use in evalu- 
ating her own project plans. 

B. Experiences to be provided in special 
methods course in senior year: 

1. Report on own project carried 
during summer. 

2. Evaluate some of these project 
reports using criteria set up 
earlier for a.good home project. 


w& 


. Suggest methods of _ getting 
mothers’ interest and cooperation 
in the home project program. 

4. Write form letters that might 
be used in getting mother’s inter- 
est and cooperation in the home- 
making program. 

5. Read typical home project re- 

ports from teaching centers pre- 

vious semester; evaluate. 


6. Discuss helpful experiences which 
members of class have observed 
being used in the guiding of home 
projects. 

7. List difficulties which teachers in 
the teaching centers sometimes 
have with home projects. Dis- 
cuss means of overcoming these. 

8. Help with the making of a semi- 
annual report on home projects 
for the highschool department. 

9. Discuss the state plan for pro- 
jects and note any adaptations 
of this plan which may have 
been made in above report. 

10. Itinerant teacher training or state 
supervisor meet with class and 
discuss various interest approach- 
es they have observed being used 
in presenting home projects and 
other good points they have seen 
used in their supervision. 

te 


_ 


List specific situations or condi- 
tions observed in home visiting 
which the group feels should in- 
fluence the course in home eco- 
nomics in that particular school. 
12. List factors which made you feel 
the home projects visited were 
or were not suited to the girl 
and her home. 


By 
Mary Wilson 


Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi 


C. Experiences to be provided through 
student teaching and _ observation: 
(Since several people, the local high 
school teachers, itinerant teacher 
trainer and resident teacher trainer, 
will be jointly responsible for pro- 
viding these experiences, it is sug- 
gested that in a meeting early in 
the year they decide for which ex- 
periences each will assume the major 
responsibilities. ) 

1. Students go with local teacher 
occasionally to visit home pro- 
jects in progress. 

2. Make “home project tour’? with 
local teacher and highschool girls 
if possible. 

3. Guide one or more students in 
planning and carrying through to 
completion one project (project 
may or may not be completed 
during student’s actual teaching 
period, but will be started then 
and completed before the close 
of the semester.) 

4. Help with some program in 
which student teacher will have 
an opportunity to meet mothers 
of girls in her class. This might 
be a tea for mothers, a P. T. A. 
meeting, a style show or exhibit 
given by girls. 

5. Help highschool girls to decide 
what new abilities they need and 
want to develop in the unit stu- 
dent teacher is about to teach. 

6. Assist class in making a list of 


possible home projects which 
would help to gain the above 
abilities. 


7. During observation period sit in 
on some of project conferences 
which local supervisor will have 
with highschool girls. 

8. Set up criteria which the high- 
school student may use in evalu- 
ating her own project. 

9. Hold conferences with student 
whose project she is supervising. 

10. Make a plan for keeping a rec- 
ord of project conferences. Dis- 
cuss plans made at project con- 
ferences with local teacher and 
leave record of project confer- 
ence in file provided for this. 

"a Note: In one teaching center it is customary 
to have what is called a “home project tour” 
once or twice during the year. The girls and- 


teacher take picnic lunch and visit several of 
best home improvement projects as a group. 
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Use of Wax 


By 
Lena E. McGucken 
Herkimer, New York 


ERHAPS the possibilities of using wax 

crayons as a medium for dress decora- 
tion has never occurred ‘to you. Such 
was my case, until the girls in my high 
school clothing classes became greatly 
interested in wall hangings and wax 
crayon articles made by students in the 
Home Furnishing class. They wanted to 
learn how to do some of the same type 
of work and even though I knew it would 
help them to appreciate the beauty of 
color and give an excellent opportunity 
for much individual creation of design, 
I felt that whatever articles were made, 
must be quite directly related to their 
clething course. Otherwise, it seemed 
that there was no worthwhile reason for 
such a project being introduced. 

It seldom seems advisable to curb stu- 
dents’ interest by definitely refusing to 
consider their ideas—if they seem at all 
workable—so the girls were asked to list 
ways they would like to use the crayons 
for clothing problems. Such varied uses 
as,these were suggested: decorations for 
silk negligee, silk and cotton lounging 
pajamas, scarves, evening handkerchiefs, 
sport handkerchiefs, children’s play suits, 
beach accessories, purses, hand bags, 
knitting bags, sachets and handkerchief 
cases. One student wanted to design a 
border to be used as a hat band, the same 
design motif to be applied to her cotton 
sport dress and a border in smaller re- 
peat to be used on the cuffs of her hand 
made gloves. All of these ideas were 
eventually carried out. The illustration 
shows a scarf and silk negligee made by 
students. The negligee was pale blue 
china silk—material that had been given 
to the student’s mother and for which she 
had found no use. The dainty floral de- 
sign carried out in blues, orchid and blue 
purples was very lovely with just the 
needed touch of green in the leaves and 
darker shades of brown for the 
stems and branches. The scarf was 
made of light tan silk crepe, and a con- 
ventionalized design worked out in col- 
ors that harmonized with a salmon pink 
linen sports dress the student had just 
finished as a class problem. 


used 


Many additional uses for wax crayon 
as a medium for dress decoration were 
discovered as our project was being car- 
ried out. Wooden button molds decorated 
with vivid peasant designs and then 
shellacked, made most unusual and in- 
teresting buttons for wool and jersey 
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Crayons for Dress Decoration 


sport dresses. One stu- 
dent brought to class a 
wooden bracelet from 
which some of the ena- 
mel had chipped—all of 
the enamel was removed 
with paint remover, the 
wood was then rubbed 
smooth with very fine 
sandpaper, a design was 
worked out and trans- 
ferred on the bracelet, 
this was crayoned and 
then shellacked and a 
very attractive and 
unique bracelet resulted. 
Some large colored 
wooden beads, discarded 
by younger brothers and 
sisters, were brought in 
and given much the same 
treatment. These were 
then strung on harmon- 
izing silk cord, knotted 
above and below the 
beads so that they were 
kept quite far apart on 
the string and thus made 
more effective. These 
beads were later worn 
with a very plain, dark 
blue wool dress and they 
gave just the necessary dash and bright- 
ness needed to make the outfit interest- 
ing. All of these quaint, unusual acces- 
sories were most fascinating to make and 
added much charm to the frocks for 
which they were planned. 


Colored crayons are an easy, simple, and 
altogether delightful medium to use. So 
little preliminary preparation is required 
and they are not messy to work with. 
Work progresses rapidly and no loss of 
enthusiasm, or interest results as when 
a project extends over too long a period 
of time. Only a box of wax crayons, the 
design, transfer paper, a pencil, some old 
newspapers and a flat iron are necessary 
equipment. The finished article is wash- 
able and will endure considerable hard 
wear. If ever the design seems to wear 
off or become fainter after repeated laun- 
derings it can very easily and quickly 
be retouched. 


Only wax crayons are satisfactory for 
crayon work but there is considerable 
difference even among these, and it is 
advisable to experiment a bit before start- 
ing any actual work. Various makes of 
crayons should be tested on as many types 
of silk, cotton and linen samples as pos- 
sible. Some of these should then have 
the colors “set” by pressing them with a 
warm iron using several thicknesses of 





newspaper below and above the samples. 
This will also show whether the colors 
are softer and more blended if pressed 
or more attractive if left unpressed. I 
suggest, however, that if the article is to 
be laundered it is best to “set” the color. 


To ascertain the durability of crayon 
decoration, launder some of the above 
samples carefully with laundry soap, soap 
flakes, etc., and subject some to the same 
treatment given ordinary clothing in the 
washing machine. (Students can do this 
at home if there is no washing machine 
in the Home Economics Department.) A 
fairly accurate record of water tempera- 
ture used, type of laundry soap and 
method of washing should be kept. Then 
the students will be able to deduct cer- 
tain definite conclusions regarding the 
best method for laundering crayoned 
articles. They will be much more inter- 
ested in discovering all this information 
themselves and will, I believe, take more 
pride in properly caring for their fin- 
ished work than when the teacher merely 
hands out typed directions covering this 
information. 

In carrying out a wax crayon project 
in a clothing class it is difficult to have 
all the students work progress at exactly 
the same speed: in some cases the decora- 
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tion must be placed on the unfinished ar- 
ticles, in other instances the garments 
must be entirely completed before any 
decoration can be added. Therefore, it 
is usually most desirable to give a class 
demonstration quite early during the 
project discussion. If this is done, then 
no students work will be retarded and 
each will know the method best fitted for 
her own particular need. 

All types of designs and colored pic- 
tures that might give inspiration for stu- 
dent designs, should be collected. When 
it is at all possible, allow students to 
work out original designs. The commer- 
cial ones, in most cases, are seldom 
suitable for this particular purpose as 
they are mainly prepared for other types 
of decoration. After the satisfactory de- 
sign has been produced, transfer it on 
to some fairly heavy wrapping paper or 
other durable paper, then if a design mo- 
tif needs later to be repeated the paper 
is heavy enough so that several tracings 
can be made. It is wise to make two or 
more transfer copies of the design, leav- 
ing one in outline form; the other to be 
used for color scheme practice. When a 
suitable color scheme has been worked 
out the design in outline form will prob- 
ably be used as a transfer. 


There are several methods of trans- 
ferring the design on to the material: 


1. If the design is a large bold pattern, 
which will finally be finished with a 
darker outline of color, the design 
may be sketched on to the heavy pa- 
per with a wax crayon, keeping the 
crayon line as narrow as_ possible. 
This pattern will then be placed face 
down on the right side of the material, 
pinned to position so that it will not 
slip, and then pressed with a warm 
iroh. The heat will transfer the crayon 
design to the material. It is then 
ready for coloring. 


2. If a very delicate design is to be 
used on thin fabric, the pattern may 
be thumbtacked to a drawing board 
and the material carefully stretched 
over this and fastened, so it will 
not slip. The design may then be 
lightly traced on the material with 
a hard lead pencil. If even this 
faint outline is objectionable, the de- 
sign may be left in under the ma- 
terial and the color carefully applied 
without the design being transferred 
at all. (This latter method was used 
in making the silk negligee shown in 
illustration. ) 


3. Sometimes the paper on which the 
finished color scheme has been worked 
is used for the transfer pattern. This 
is placed face down, on the right 
side of the material, pinned to po- 
sition and very carefully pressed with 
a warm iron. In this case it is best 
to have several layers of newspapers 
both in under the material and above 
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the design, before the pressing is done. 
When this method is used the colors 
on the material may need retouching 
to give the desired emphasis. 


4. In most cases the ordinary method 


of transferring the outline design on 
to the material by means of either 
blue or yellow carbon paper seems 
to be quite satisfactory. In case the 
material is dark, yellow transfer pa- 
per will produce a better design. The 
main precaution with this method is 
not to exert too heavy pressure on the 
pencil; as this will produce a very 
dark outline on the material and is 
sometimes difficult to cover even with 
crayon outline. Only enough pressure 
is needed to make a very light out- 
line of the design. Also, when us- 


ing the carbon paper, care must be 
taken to slip a.small piece of plain 
paper between the material and the 
carbon at the places where it is to be 
pinned to the design or thumb tacked 
to a drawing board for tracing—oth- 
erwise, the pin or thumbtack marks 
will be transferred to the material 
and might easily ruin the otherwise 
excellent appearance of the article. 


Whatever method is used, the work 
must be carefully done, for there is always 
a tendency to pull the material when fol- 
lowing the outline. 

When the coloring is ready to be ap- 
plied, the work may be done much quicker 
and easier, if the material can be kept 

(Turn to page 398) 





Social Service Projects for the Christmas Season 


By 
Edith R. Harwood 


Casa Grande Union High School 
Casa Grande, Arizona 


The Christmas season is the psycho- 
logical time for the inception of char- 
itable projects. What an opportunity 
it presents to utilize that spirit of good- 
will and turn it into projects that will 
build character and result in a lasting 
interest, sympathy, and love for our 
fellow-men! Memories of social serv- 
ices well rendered would blot out that 
let-down feeling so many of us experi- 
ence after the Christmas rush. Can 
we afford to let such a fine opportunity 
pass when the results may be so bene- 
ficial and far-reaching? 

Social service projects are proving 
to be of interest to highschool girls. 
From the beginning, when the need for 
service is seen, there is the strong 
desire to express themselves through 
caring for the needy and through the 
rendering of services that, up to this 
time, have been expressed only in 
make-believe, in dolls, toys, games and 
social clubs. It is this expression of 
the transferred maternal instinct that 
makes such projects so vital and so 
strongly pupil-purposed. The following 
story may help to show values that re- 
sult from this new type of project. 

The Home Economics Club in Casa 
Grande, a small town in southern Ari- 
zona, was seeking for a worthy Christ- 
mas project. The Girl, Reserves were 
supplying a needy family with milk and 
food, and the Club seemed to think 
that nothing was left for them to do. 
It is not that there was but one needy 
family in Casa Grande but very fre- 
quently the families who are most in 
need are too proud to ask for aid. With 
the assistance of a minister, the girls 


“ 


finally found a family of seven “or- 


phaned” children whose ages ranged 
from seven months to fifteen years. 
The father was in jail in California, and 
the mother had eloped with another 
man. A neighboring state had sent the 
children to Arizona where the family 
had completed the residence require- 
ments four years ago, and where, be- 
cause of depression in the relief de- 
partment, they were no longer wel- 
come. A young man who had been a 
neighbor four years before invited them 
to live in his already overcrowded one- 
room shack with his wife and their two 
children. While the officials were try- 
ing to settle the question as to which 
State was responsible for the welfare 
of the children, the girls were taking 
active command and in doing so prob- 
ably saved the lives of the two smaller 
children. 

A doctor examined the family for 
contagious diseases and found none. 
The club contacted Red Cross officials, 
welfare workers, friends and _ neigh- 
bors and secured materials for new 
clothes and also old clothes that could 
be made over into warm garments. 
Each child was supplied with a com- 
plete change of clothes within a period 
of two weeks. Never had the clothing 
laboratory been busier. Foods, needed 
by growing children, were donated by 
the families of the girls and interested 
parties, up to the time that the welfare 
office assumed the care of the children. 

The girls cooperated as a_ family 
group, planned their work and met 
emergencies in a most commendable 
manner. Practical knowledge regarding 
inter-state laws affecting indigents was 
obtained as well as information con- 
cerning the Red Cross and the distribu- 
tion of community-chest funds. Per- 
haps most important of all, they learned 
the joy of serving others and ex- 
perienced the peace that comes from 
work well done. 
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A Home Economics Assembly Program 


HIS play is the result of the efforts 

of both faculty and students of the 
Home Economics Department of a senior 
high school. The object in view was 
an assembly program presenting the work 
of the department to sophomores who 
were about to make out their electives for 
the next semester. In order to hold the 
attention of these younger pupils we 
wanted something with life and action, 
nothing didactic and pedantic. We sought 
to aecomplish this by dividing the play 
into five scenes; the parts in each being 


taken by different pupils, which elim- 
inated the burden of learning many 
speeches by pupils already sufficiently 


busy with school work, but did make the 
rehearsals more difficult. 
The dialogue written by the members 
of the faculty seemed somewhat adult 
and prosaic, which is a common fault 
of this type of play, hence each group 
of pupils undertook to put their scene 
into the words they actually would use 
on the way home from school. The girls 
used their own names in their parts. The 
garments worn were made in the cloth- 
ing classes except in Scene 4 where we 
had borrowed a window display from one 
of the department stores, but it would be 
more interesting to have a tableau of 
living models wearing garments made in 
the school; that is, if the program is 
given at a time during the semester when 
you have the proper garments completed. 
One of the girls in the last scene was 
also the announcer who introduced the 
program; at the end she merely stepped 
forward and made a little talk about the 
subjects offered in the Home Economics 
Department, which is not repeated here 
as it would have to be written specially 
for any school where the play was given. 


numerous and 


The original idea for the play was one 
written for a radio program which we 
gave as our part of a “Know Your 
School Program” sponsored by the city 
schools. We have found that a play 
will find more listeners than a talk on 
the same subject and, of course, the 
more pupils who take part in a radio 
program the more fond relatives and 
friends who will tune in. 


The time of the play is Friday after- 
noon after school; the scene is the 
street outside the school building as vari- 
ous groups come out and saunter to- 
ward home. We presented it in front 
of the drawn curtains of the stage, then 
opened them to show the store window 
in Scene 4. The time required for 
presentation, including the introductory 
announcement and the speech made at the 
end, was eighteen minutes. 
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Girl 1. 


(Enter 


Boy 2. 
Girl 2. 


Boy 2. 
Girl 2. 


Boy 2. 


Boy 1. 


w& 


Scene 1 
(Enter 4 girls.) 
Hurrah, girls. Friday’s here 


and a week end’s ahead of us 
with nothing to do. 
I’m not even taking a book home 
with me. 
Nothing to do, is that so? I’m 
going to have plenty to do. 
What, for goodness sakes? 
My mother’s away and I have 
the housework to do and all the 
meals to get. 
You have? 
Oh, I don’t mind so much. I 
think it’s kind of fun to run 
the house and plan the meals. 
But you won’t get to the movie 
with us tomorrow. afternoon 
then. 
Oh, yes, I will. I have almost 
everything planned right now. 
During the study period in 
Foods today Miss Ralston let 
me plan my menus. 
What are you going to have? 
I may decide to come over. 
Well, for lunch on Saturday I’m 
having asparagus soup, bacon and 
cheese sandwiches, peach salad, 
made from the peaches I helped 
can last summer, and cookies. So 
that’s going to be easy. It will 
will be an attractive lunch won’t 
it, with the green asparagus soup 
and yellow peaches? 
And it sounds like it would be 
full of vitamins and minerals, too. 
Vitamins and minerals, what 
are they? 
We learned about them in Gen- 
eral Science, don’t you remem- 
ber? They are the things that 
keep you young and beautiful. 
3 boys who saunter across stage, 
meeting girls.) 
Hello, beautiful. 
Hi. Well, look at the tie Eu- 
gene has on. 
Why, what’s wrong with it? 
Nothing, it’s the first good look- 
ing one I ever saw on you. How 
did you do it? 
Oh, an idea from Everyday Liv- 
ing for Boys. 

(Exit girls) 


Say, she’s good looking. 
was she? 

Oh, a girl in my home room. 
Say, have you planned your pro- 
gram for next semester? 

No, I can’t decide what to take. 
What are you taking? 

Oh, English, Government, Chem- 


Who 


By 
Helen A. Peterson 
Rockford, Illinois 


istry, and maybe I’ll take Every- 
day Living for Boys. What's it 
like? 


Boy 2. It’s swell. You'll be surprised 
at all the things you learn. 

” 3. What? Cooking? 

” 2. Yes, but that’s not all. We study 
about clothes, the correct colors 
to wear, what materials are good, 
and how to choose them. 

” 1. Gee, I didn’t know boys need- 
ed to study about clothes. We 
look all right anyway, don’t we? 

” 2. Why, no, not always. Certain 
colors of ties look better with 
some suits than others. 

” 1. That’s an idea, maybe they do. 

” 2. That isn’t all we learn. Right 
now we are studying health, and 
we're going to study managing 
money and good manners. 

” 3. Boy, I guess I'll take it. 

” 1. Not you, little one. You have 
to be a junior or senior first. 

” 2. Better wait until you grow up. 

(Exit boys.) 
Scene 2 
(Enter 2 girls.) 
Girl 1. Gee, I’m hungry, aren’t you? 

” 2. Yes, let’s stop some place and 
get something to eat. 

~ eae 

” 2. (taking out purse) Oh, dear, 
I’ve only enough money left from 
my allowance to take me to the 
swimming meet tomorrow. 

” 1. I'll lend you some.  Let’s see, 
how much do I have? Ten, fif- 
teen, sixteen cents. What’ll we 
buy? 

” 2. Let’s get some doughnuts. Look, 
they have grand ones in here at 
Millers. 

” 1. Those greasy things. Let’s get 
apples or bananas instead, they 
are a lot better for you. 

” 2. You would think of health. 

” 1. Well, maybe so, but I do like 
fruit, don’t you? 

” 2. If it has to be fruit, the ba- 
nanas in this window look pretty 
good to me. 

” 1. They’re not ripe yet. 

” 2. They look ripe—they’re yellow. 

” 1. Yes, but our Foods book says 


that they have to be yellow all 
the way to the ends and have 
small brown spots on them. 
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thought they were spoiling 
when they began having brown 
spots on them. 

No, not if they 
speckled with brown. 
I like them a little green. What’s 
the matter with them then? 
Well, if you must know, they 
have raw starch in them which is 
indigestible, and when they ripen 
it changes to sugar so they digest 
easier and taste sweeter. 


are just 


Hungry as we are, I suppose 
we had better pass up the in- 
digestion and these bananas. 
Come on. 


(Exit girls) 


Scene 3 


girls enter at left of stage and 
two at right, they meet at the 
center. ) 

Well, as I live and take nourish- 
ment, if it isn’t the kids. 


Hi, kids. 
You aren’t overburdened with 
school work like I am. What 


is it, your birthday? You haven't 
any books at all. 

I never have cracked a_ book 
after 3:30. I takes Home Eco- 
nomics and we do most of our 
studying in the class study period. 
That’s luck. 

No, not luck, Home Economics. 
(turns to girl 2) Did you say 
you were going to bake a cake 
tomorrow? 

I’ll say I did, that is, as soon 
as I get the breakfast dishes 
done and make the beds and— 
Beds, ugh, I hate to make beds. 
I don’t, because if I don’t make 
them my sister will and the way 
she makes them-—-well, she’s 
never had Home Nursing. I'd 
a whole lot rather hop into a 
bed made hospital fashion with 
envelope corners. 

I’m going to run downtown and 
do the marketing as soon as I 
have straightened up the house. 
Dad finally decided to give in and 
let me have the car. 

I’d telephone, it doesn’t take half 
as much time. 

It does take less time, but I’m 
not going to let them slip any- 
thing over on me. Any of you 
kids want to come along? 

I’ll go and when we get back the 
two of us can get that cake 
thrown together in no time at 
all, using the quick new recipe 
that we learned in Foods class. 
What kind is it? I like trying 
new recipes. 

Chocolate, with just gobs of 
chocolate frosting; and what’s 
more, it can be made by a new 
quick method. 
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Girl 1. 


You'll need a few quick meth- 
ods if you are going to get all 
that done. 


I'll say you will. How in the 
world can you make a cake 
quickly? It takes me hours to 
make one. 


There’s nothing to it. You just 
sift all the dry ingredients to- 
gether, add all the liquids and 
mix them all together, add the 
melted chocolate, beat and then 
slide it into the oven. Simple, 
isn’t it? 

That frosting is quick too, isn’t it, 
because it’s uncooked? 

Uh-uh. 

It sure sounds good to me. You 
can make it. 

It doesn’t sound so bad to me 
either. We haven’t had so many 
cakes at our house lately, depres- 
sion and all. We just can’t afford 
it, mother said, butter and eggs 
are too high. 

There are one egg cakes you can 
make and you can always sub- 
stitute cheaper fats for butter 
or use half butter and half some- 
thing else, mostly something else. 
I shouldn’t think that would 
make a cake as nice and light 
though, would it? 

Oh, yes, it will, it’s good. 

I guess I'll come over too. May- 
be I can sample a hunk of that 
cake when it’s done. How about 
it? 

Ch. but if 
you will have to work. 
Don’t I always? I'll work, but 
on my knitting. 

A big help you'll be. 


by me, you come 


Since when have you been knit- 
ting ? 

Me? I practically grew up with 
a knitting needle in my hand but 
I never knew how to use it un- 
til I took Needlecraft. 

Are you good? Are you mak- 
ing it of yarn or string? 

Yarn, and did I have to do a 
pretty piece of budgeting to get 
it? 

Why, wouldn’t your mother give 
you the money for it? 

Yes, but she wanted me to learn 
on string, (and you know that 
carpet warp), because it’s cheaper. 
So she gave me forty cents for 
that. 

That never 
enough for a sweater. 
Don’t I know it, that’s where all 
the figuring came in. The colors 
in yarn are so pretty and it’s so 
nice and soft that I decided to 
get the rest of the money out of 
my allowance, which meant I 
had to go without candy for 


would buy yarn 
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lunch all last week, that gave 
me 25 cents. And I had 15 
cents extra saved here and there. 
How—much—does that make— 
mmm—40 and 25—that’s 65 and 
15 makes— 

80 cents, doesn’t it? 
right, or am I right? 

Oh, yes, then when things looked 
the darkest, dad needed his ties 
pressed. 

And what help was that to you? 
Well, he promised to give me 
ten cents for doing them, «but 
when he saw what a slick job 
I did on them, he decided it 
was worth 25 cents. So that made 
my dollar and I got my yarn and 
he got his done, cheaper 
than if he had sent them to the 
dry cleaners. 

I didn’t think a 
enough to buy 

sweater. 

It’s enough for a jiffy sweater 


Am I 


ties 


dollar was 
yarn for a 


with short sleeves. 

A which? 

(pulling sweater out of bag she 
carries) <A jiffy knit. It’s made 
of heavier yarn on big wooden 
needles and it’s fun to make be- 
cause it goes so fast. 

Oh, that’s what those big wood- 
en sticks are for. 


I sure wish I had an allow- 
ance. You can manage to gét 
extra things like that without 


having to wear yourself out teas- 
ing for the money. 

Yes, I know it. Since dad gave 
me an allowance I have less 
money than before, but I know 
what I have to do with and can 
manage to get the things I want 
without having to ask for them. 
Gee, I’d much rather have one 
too, but how did you learn to 
manage it? ~ 

I took Home Management. You 
had better plan to take it next 
semester. 

Come on, step on it. I have to 
be home by 4:30. 


Ditto. 


Scene 4 


three yirls. Girl 1 has dark com- 

plexion and hair, Girl 2 is a 

blonde, Girl 3 may be of any 

coloring.) 

Why don’t you come with us, 

too, (insert name)? 

I’m going downtown to get the 

material for my wool skirt so I 

can get it shrunk before class 

on Monday. 

Why in the world are you shrink- 

ing material for a wool skirt? 
(Turn to page 394) 
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The tea house was formerly an old inn where toll was col- 
lected during the whaling industry days. 


By 
Frank R. Arnold 


ROFESSOR Lewis Terman of Stan- 

ford and I. Q. fame, has been heard 
to advise all girl students with a low 
I. Q. to specialize in home economics 
in high school or college. If he were 
once to visit the Toll House tea room 
in Whitman, Massachusetts, he would 
immediately reverse his decision. ‘This 
is an outstanding example of what 
home economics training (plus certain 
other qualities we shall mention fur- 
ther on) can accomplish in a business 
way. Mrs. Ruth Wakefield is a highly 
intelligent home economics graduate 
who has made a success of her tea 
room from its very beginning, six 
years ago. From March to Thanksgiv- 
ing she averages 1,500 guests daily and 
often has to have four sittings a meal. 
She is also the author of “Tried and 
True Recipes,” a book that is now in its 
eighth edition and with which some 
of you may be acquainted. 

The Toll House is also an artistic 
success. It is avenant, to use an un- 
translatable French term which means 
“to - come - up - to - meet - you - with - 
a-smile-and-a-welcome.” Yet there is 
no other term to express the charm of 
the Toll House. It is situated on the 
old turnpike from Boston to New Bed- 
ford—a Cape Cod cottage type of 
building built in 1709, but so cleverly 
arranged that it is not stuffy, and so 
well kept up that it looks fairly new. The 
passage-ways between the rooms have 
been widened and the house has sprout- 
ed two airy dining room extensions on 
the back with the brick or flagstone 
floors that are so cool in summer and 
with windows opening onto an elm tree 
shaded patio where guests may also 
be served. Every table in the dining 
rooms is near a window that gives on 
flower gardens with New England 


stone walls, meadows, and pine trees 
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Also, praise be, the 
place is neither “arty” nor “crafty” 
nor “tearoomy!” The reception room 
is colonial, but not overdone; fireplace 
with andirons, a Gothic clock, a high- 
boy secretary, a Heppelwhite card 
table, a windsor and a straight back 
chair, a “God bless our home” tidy, a 
davenport, and that’s about all. The 
room is small but seems spacious. You 
walk first up to some sprays of beach 
morning glory from Hawaii in a vase 
on the mantel and know you’ve come to 
a unique place. The pods look like 
mammoth bitter-sweet berries turned 
two shades of varnished brown, and 
you will immediately write to friends 
in Hawaii to send you some. Back of 
the office is the lounge, a big comfort- 


in the distance. 


able room taking up the space of the 
original kitchen and leading to the din- 
ing rooms. 


The presiding genius of the whole 
place is Mrs. Wakefield herself who 
had her home economics training at the 
Framingham Normal College. 

“Just so much time saved for me. 
Just as every word of French you know 
helps you when you go to France, so 
my home economic studies have pre- 
pared me for my work,” she declares. 
“Of course we had to know chemistry 
and physics and other sciences. No 
easy courses for home _ economics 
students and hard ones for the others! 
Where would I be as a dietitian if I 
hadn’t had stiff courses in nutrition? 
It’s an enormous help to me with my 
guests, many of whom have to avoid 
something in their diet, need a fat 
free or salt free diet, or a nephritic diet 
or one for ulcers. Such people like to 
dine in tea rooms and wayside inns 
like other people and rejoice when they 
can get the foods they need. And we 
had so many sides of home economics 
each year. Why, we even had the prin- 
ciples of flower arrangement and you’d 
be surprised at the number of girls who 
need to be taught such things. We 
Americans don’t all have the inborn 
good tastes of the Japanese and the 





The Toll House Tea Room 


The Business Venture of a 


Successful Home Economist 


Latin races. Perhaps Framingham, 
knowing the easy going estate of home 
economics according to Terman, re- 
quires the department to make extra 
efforts to prove that it teaches a re- 
putable, gainful, rewarding subject. You 
know Massachusetts’ normal schools 
specialize each in one subject, and 
Framingham is the only one where 
that subject is taught. I had most de- 
lightful, scholarly and understanding 
teachers there who judged us by our 
interest as well as by accomplishment.” 

Next in importance, for tea room 
management, to the scientific and prac- 
tical training background of a good 
home economics department come a 
husband, the faculty for organizing 
and training help, and attention to 
small detail. Mrs. Wakefield picked out 
more than a loving husband when she 
married.- Mr. Wakefield is her partner 
in the business. He was formerly as- 
sistant manager of a large packing 
company and as his wife says “knows 
meats and a lot of other things.” To- 
gether they have travelled everywhere 
and have brought back famous recipes 
to use at the Toll House: onion soup 
from the restaurant where it was born 
in Paris; ways of cooking fish with 
butter cleverly worked into the crust 
from Germany; ham with cheese sauce 
from California, ways of cooking fresh 
cocoanuts from Hawaii, as well as date 
bars. Along with the excellent food 
they serve for adults, are their special 
menus for children which provide at- 
tractive plate combinations under such 
titles as “Jack and Jill Dinner,” or a 
“Boy and Girl Scout Dinner.” 

The first year Mrs. Wakefield did her 
own cooking, but now she has local help 
that she has trained. Many of her 32 wait- 
resses were students of hers when she 
taught at the Brockton High School. 
They have low, pleasant voices, good 
individual taste in dress, and an ever 
present desire to please. They must like 
their jobs or their employer, possibly 
both, for they stay with her a long 

(Turn to page 393) 
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A Budget Planned Dining Room 


Chaffey Union High School Home Economics Exhibit 
at the San Diego International Exposition 


By 
Mabel A. Stanford 


Chaffey Junior College, 
Ontario, California 


HE dining room exhibit, a classroom 

project prepared by the Home Arts 
classes at Chaffey Union High School 
under the direction of Mrs. Marie Frank 
and displayed at the San Diego Interna- 
tional Exposition during 1935-1936, has 
been returned to its home school, where 
it is being reorganized for exhibition in 
the 1937 Los Angeles County Fair at 
Pomona, California, Mrs. Frank was se- 
lected to plan and prepare the exhibit by 
the State Supervisor of Home Making in 
California. Miss Lillian Graves is chair- 
man of the Chaffey Home Economics De- 
partment, 

Home Arts classes at Chaffey High 
School were invited to decorate and fur- 
nish the exhibit room early in December 
for the opening of the Fair in February. 
The previous year the room had been fur- 
nished as a living room by a Los Angeles 
high school. Chaffey accepted the invi- 
tation and the Home Arts classes started 
a class project of decoration and fur- 
nishing. 

A detailed drawing of the room with 
descriptions of walls, fireplace, woodwork, 
and floor was sent to the class. The room 
was 10 feet, 4 inches, by 9 feet, and 7 feet 
11 inches in height. There was a fireplace 
and shelves on one wall, and a second 
wall was taken up by the glass doors of 
the exhibit. There was a shallow yellow- 
glass center-ceiling light. The project 
became one of color and decoration more 
than arrangement. 

The Home Arts class started plans for 
complete furnishings, color scales, and 
designs in notebooks and charts. The 
whole class worked on different plans, one 
of which was chosen for the completed 
plan. The aim was to give a colorful, 
inexpensive room completed on a modest 
budget which was placed on the income 
level of the girls in the class. It was a 
creative problem in a life situation, 

The budget was tentatively set at $40.00 
as the cost for this simple room was 
worked out. The money was furnished by 
the administration. The cost included the 
following items: 
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This shows the arrangement of the furnishings of the dining room described below. 


Table—unfinished ............06. $5.45 
Chairs—(4) unfinished .......... 6.00 
Chest—unfinished ............... 6.45 


Pottery—loan 
Rug—loan (new $7.95) 
Chintz—draperies, slip covers, at 


BOO DEE PAPO sinc ine isudees sane’ 4.75 
Marquisette—curtains—at 19c per 
PM Se aya gid ed 6hcueadebaree ts 95 
WOOO, 6c cnn cc devisndveis 1.70 
ECONO as vi vc uec Une Teen sves 75 
WR tains dvagesa whcke es 4.08 
ME ors kc avicseaperete sss $30.13 


The class participated in the actual work 
for the room. Materials for draperies, 
glass curtains, and slip covers were se- 
lected after a study of suitable and ap- 
propriate textiles. Unpainted furniture 
was purchased and painted. Glazed chintz 
was used for the draperies and chair cov- 
ers. The hooked rug which was started 
by the girls could not be finished in time 
for the Fair, so the Numdah rug was 
borrowed for the exhibit. The pottery 
was also a loan. These two items were 
so used in order to reduce the expense 
for the administration. Had the pottery 
been bought and the hooked rug used, the 
budget would have been within the $40.00 
limit. As the room was small and com- 
paratively dark, one of the chief problems 


became that of color. The glazed chintz 
furnished an inspiration for a cheerful, 
interesting color scheme of jade green, 
cornflower blue, yellow, orange, ivory, 
with an accent of persimmon red. The 
walls were of a color between apricot and 
peach; the woodwork of antique ivory. 
The furniture was painted cornflower blue. 
The interior of the shelves on either side 
of the fireplace was painted jade green. 
Yellow predominated in the colors of the 
hangings. 

Students planned and executed the en- 
tire exhibit under the direction of Mrs. 
Frank. After the furniture had been 
painted and the sewing done, they packed 
and transported the exhibit 120 miles and 
set it up in the Palace of Education, where 
it remained from January 10 to September 
10. After the Fair closed the students 
brought back the exhibit to the school 
where they are now using the units as a 
part of a new exhibit for the Pomona 
Fair. 


What idea, or ideas, have you found 
could be successfully worked out for an 
annual school exhibit? Write and tell us 
—your ideas may be worth money, as we 
will pay for original ones at our regular 
space rate, and publish them in the March 
number. Write them up now and send 
them in. 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 





Freda G. Gerwin Winning 


Assistant Professor of Education 
New York University, New York City 


Born in Ohio, Mrs. Winning received her early education 
at the Elmore (Ohio) High School and graduated with a 
B.S. degree from Baldwin Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, in 
1922. During the period from 1918 to 1922 she also studied 
piano, voice and music theory at the Baldwin Wallace Con- 
servatory of Music and took special work in costume design 
and illustration at the Cleveland Art School. Professional 
experience was gained as a dietitian during summers spent 
at Lakeside, Ohio, in 1921 and 1922. 


Still feeling the urge for higher education, she worked for 
and received an M.A. degree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, in 1922 and then became director of Home 
Economics at Missouri Valley College in Marshall, Missouri. 
This was followed by work as an assistant at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University during the summer sessions of 1924 
and 1926. The year 1924-25 was spent as teacher of house- 
hold and fine arts at the Westport Senior High School in 
Kansas City, Missouri. While there she was a member of the 
state committee for the revision of the course of study, The 
next year, 1925-26 was spent as supervisor of home economics 
at the Cliffside Park Schools in Cliffside, New Jersey. In 
1926 she went to New York University as instructor in charge 
of textiles and clothing in the extra-mural division. This was 
followed by an appointment as instructor in homemaking and 
home economis education for the year 1928-29, then as in- 
structor in education from 1929-35. In the latter year she 
was made assistant professor of education, a position she still 
holds. She received a Ph.D. degree from New York Uni- 
versity in 1932, taking as her thesis the subject, “Changes 
In Women’s Occupations.” 

Further recognition of her ability came in 1936, when at 
the meeting of Supervisors and Teachers of Home Economics 
of the N.E.A. in Portland, Oregon, she was elected president 
of that organization for a term of two years. 


Somewhere in her busy life she found time to marry 
Charles Del Norte Winning, and so combines practical ex- 
perience as a homemaker with her professional activities. 
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Helen H. Powell 


Director of The Educational Bureau 
The Spool Cotton Company, New York City 


Having majored in Home Economics, Helen H. Powell 
received a B.S. degree from Pennsylvania State College. She 
then gained some very practical experience by running a tea 
room for three successive seasons in Florida. 


Retaining a keen interest in textiles and clothing, Miss 
Powell accepted a position on the New Jersey State Ex- 
tension Service. She became a Home Demonstration Agent 
in New Jersey in 1924 and the following year was appointed 
Associate Clothing Specialist. For four years she did the 
field work in clothing in New Jersey and during the same 
period attended Grace Cornell’s summer school in Bristol, 
Maine for special work in color, line and design. She also 
took the stylist training course presented by Mary Brooks 
Picken in New York City. 


To broaden her experience Miss Powell went into retail 
merchandising for a year. She was fashion stylist in charge 
of piece goods and certain home furnishing departments for 
Hahne & Company, Newark, N. J. This work involved close 
cooperation with the store’s training department and buyers. 


Then, in the fall of 1929 The Spool Cotton Company was 
looking for a home economist with educational and mer- 
chandising experience to organize and direct an educational 
department. Miss Powell was selected to handle this work 
and has been with that company ever since. The department 
which she directs had a small beginning but has grown in 
size of staff and services rendered with the result that now 
Miss Powell is known personally and by reputation in thou- 
sands of schools, colleges and extension offices. The educa- 
tional and practical aspects of the material prepared under 
her direction are authenticated by their use and approved 
by leading home economists in all parts of the country. 


Further work that Miss Powell does include certain mer- 
chandising and promotional details concerning the develop- 
ment of color lines for all the articles made by the company 
she represents, and general styling of these articles. 
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The School Lunch in the Health 
Promotion Program 


1. In a Typical Country School 


Although the following account is of a 
program instituted in a country school, 
it could well be used as a pattern in a 
larger school. It was reported by Miss 
Helen Duff, nutritionist of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Health, at the 
annual meeting of Food Service Direc- 
tors held in New York City in October 
and tells of the work done at the Chest- 
nut Hill School in Millville, Massachu- 
setts. Mrs. Catherine Flynn, the teacher, 
was responsible for the program as there 
was no home economics, physical educa- 
tion, or science teacher to consult about 
planning lunches or nutritional require- 
ments. A physical examination of the 
children was made by Dr. Fredrika 
Moore, the state consultant in school hy- 
giene, and a record was kept of the foods 
selected by the children. Over a period 
of a year these showed that considerable 
improvement had been made in the physi- 
cal well being of the children and in the 
kinds of food they selected. 


The Chestnut Hill School was selected 
in which to make a study of the noonday 
lunches, because it is a typical country 
school. Here it is important that the 
children have a suitable noonday meal, 
including a hot dish, for many are up early 
in the morning to help with the tarm 
chores and then have a long bus ride to 
school. Formerly it was not uncommon 
to see an older sister portion out a loaf 
of sliced bread from a paper bag and a 
few bananas to her younger sisters. This 
with the addition of a glass of milk con- 
stituted the lunch. Day after day such a 
iunch becomes monotonous. 

A nutrition program carried on for the 
past two years under the direction of this 
Department has helped to change this 
type of lunch in the Millville schools. 
There was no home economics teacher to 
consult about well-planned lunches; no 
physical education or science teachers to 
cooperate with in the classrooms. In this 
little school, however, was a teacher re- 
sponsible for all the subjects taught to 
the four grades housed in the one class- 
room. Mrs. Flynn has the interest of the 
children at heart and was eager to help 
with any activity that might benefit them. 
The superintendent of schools approved 
of the program to improve the lunches 
and offered his full cooperation. 

In this school where the teacher ate 
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with the children she had an opportunity 
to check the lunches daily. A record of 
the number of children having milk, vege- 
tables, fruit, dark bread, and the hot dish 
was kept for four weeks. 





CHART I 


The number of children in the school 31 
The average number of children hav- 
ing lunch at school .....ccscccess 23 


Week Week Week Week 
Food I II III IV 
Milk 62% 65% 74% 78% 
Vegetable 31 32 33 56 
Fruit 37 40 60 54 
Dark 
bread 51 56 57 49 
Hot dish 100 100 100 100 











Seventeen of the children came from 
families owning cows, which accounts for 
the large percentage having milk. 

The hot dish was supplied to the school 
daily from the Longfellow School in 
Millville, where it was prepared by two 
women on a W.P.A. project, under the 
direction of the school nurse. In the 
menu were included chowders, cream 
soups, and scalloped dishes. 

At the beginning of the program a 
meeting for the mothers was held at the 
school, where the nutritionist talked on 
the value of foods commonly used for 
lunches. The proposed menus for the 
hot dish project were discussed, and sup- 
plementary lunches were suggested by the 
mothers. The raising and canning of 
vegetables suitable for school lunches were 
also planned by these mothers. This was 
followed by a talk to the children about 
the meaning of adequate lunches. Each 
food included was used as basis for a 
lesson. 

For their part of the lesson on milk, 
the children attempted simple poems. This 
was a novel idea to them for the grades 
were one to four inclusive. Here is one 
by Yvonne Ethier, nine years old: 


“Milk I have 

For every day 
That is the way 

I can merrily play. 


“Milk makes us grow 
From head to toe. 
Then too I know 
That it makes teeth grow.” 
For the lessons on dark bread the nu- 
tritionist made carrot, cabbage, and raisin 
sandwiches on cracked wheat bread, and 


fig, date, and raisin sandwiches on whole 
wheat bread. There were enough so that 
each child could have one. After lunch 
the recipes for these were copied from 
the blackboard by the third and fourth 
grade children. As there are several from 
each family in the school, these recipes 
were carried into every home by the chil- 
dren. For their part of the lesson they 
contributed favorite recipes for sandwich 
fillings and cookies, with the help of 
mothers and older sisters. 

As a final activity, a party was planned 
for the mothers. The children were to 
make out the menu and prepare the food; 
cottage cheese to be made in the class- 
room, dark bread sandwiches to be cut in 
dainty shapes and filled with raw vege- 
table and fruit fillings. 

On the whole the lunches improved as 
indicated by Chart I. For a specific ex- 
ample let us look at three brothers who 
entered the Chestnut Hill School in the 
spring, coming from a French school in 
a nearby mill town. At first they had 
coffee or tea for beverages, but disap- 
proval voiced by the other children soon 
changed these to milk. A few days after 
the talk on raw vegetables, the teacher 
reported that the oldest boy was seen with 
a jar full of radishes from which he care- 
fully distributed twelve apiece to the three 
children. 

Dr. Moore, the “State Consultant in 
School Hygiene, has given us the follow- 
ing figures on defects found and the cor- 
rection of defects. 





CHART II 
January, December, 

1935 1935 
Children with 
Poor nutrition ........ 35% 10% 
Carious teeth ........ 61 13 
Defect of throat ...... 16 3 
POOF POStUTE cccccvccese 13 0 
Defect of nose ........ 16 3 











Much credit for the interest and im- 
provement in nutrition is due to a com- 
munity nutritionist, Miss Dorothy Hager, 
who works in Millville for the summer 
months, 

The results obtained from this project 
show what can be accomplished by real 
thinking and points out the obvious need 
for more projects of a similar nature. 
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2. In Elementary and High School Cafeterias 


The report given just below shows the 
contributions made in the Albany, N. Y., 
schools by home economics classes, school 
nurses, and the science and physiology 
classes in acquainting pupils with facts 
regarding foods. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of what can be done in correlating 
the work of the cafeteria director with 
other departments in the school. Miss 
Helen Endries, director of School Cafe- 
terias, Albany, New York, was responsible 
for the survey reported here.* 


In order to determine how much was 
being done in other departments of the 
schools (in Albany) to encourage proper 
food selections by pupils who ate their 
lunch at school, a survey was made based 
on the outline contained in the Organiza- 
tion of Work suggested by the committee 
following the Hartford meeting of Food 
Service Directors in October, 1935. Re- 
sults were as follows: 


A. School administrators are interested in 
general plan, 

The school administrators, without 
question, give hearty cooperation to any 
plan suggested by the cafeteria direc- 
tor for the promotion of good health 
among the pupils. 

B. There is close cooperation of all de- 
partments of the schools and con- 
tributions are made by 
1. Home Economics, in promoting, 

as far as possible, good food habits by 
providing only wholesome food; teach- 
ing the proper selection of food; 
teaching the proper manner of eating. 

2. Physical Education. 

3. Nurses in endeavoring to help 
mal-nourished children. 

In connection with this aim, doctors 
determine defects and advise proper 
food for individuals; clinics give food 
lists; lunches are recommended for the 
needy children by nurses and provided 
by the School Welfare Fund, estab- 
lishing cooperation between nurses and 
the Child Welfare Agencies, and the 
Municipal Department of Health sup- 
plies a weekly bulletin which, includes 
a milk report. 

4. Science and Physiology. 

In the study of foods, tests are made 
for nutrients; the use of nutrients is 
studied and their sources; a balanced 
diet defined; study made of fuel values 
according to age, occupation and en- 
vironment; diets for school girls and 
boys discussed; the preparation of 
foods and the relative values of vari- 





*¥From Report of Health Promotion Commit- 
tee, Conference Food Service Directors, New 
York City. 
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ous methods of cooking studied and 
discussed; a study made of the rela- 
tion between digestion and good cook- 
ing and serving, the costs of food, and 
making menus with respect to low cost 
without sacrifice of dietary values. 
The dangers of improper eating are 
emphasized; digestion is studied and 
an experiment made that shows the 
action of the digestive juices. 


The importance of water to the body 
is included in this. 


In a Junior High School in Hartford 
(Connecticut) a record was made of the 
number of combination lunches sold in 
relation to the whole enrollment and to 
the number who used the cafeteria. These 
findings are worth while and as follows: 


1. Vegetable plates on the average are the 
best sellers. 


2. The following figures show the per 


cent of those who are buying combi- 
nation lunches in relation to the whole 
enrollment and the number who go to 
the cafeteria. 


Total enrollment, June 9....... 950 

Total number in cafeteria...... 290 

Total number of combination 
Eb kthiscthcamasnuaahabe 58 


This represents exactly one-fifth or 
twenty per cent of those coming 
to the counter. 
Number buying milk in cafeteria 173 
Number buying milk not in cafe- 


1 Ne gp Re aN boy As Ay ee 219 
392 

Number of jars left............ 11 
Total jars of milk sold.......... 381 


3. A check on milk sales showed that a 
little more than one-third of the pu- 
pils enrolled are buying milk. 


4. In conclusion students will buy good 


wholesome lunches if placed before 
them and if well presented the num- 
ber sold is nearly constant. 


In two West Hartford Junior High 
Schools health clubs were organized. At 
the Sedgwick School, which serves both 
junior and elementary pupils, a health 
club chose the title “Vitamin Snaps,” the 
ebject of which was to promote good 
health among students through better se- 
lection of lunches. 

Every Friday during Club period the 
pupils meet in the cafeteria where they 
organized to promote a “Pep Contest.” 

The Pep contest was to encourage milk, 
vegetables and fruits. Each bottle of 


milk counted as two points while each 
fruit or vegetable counted as one point. 
Records of the points a pupil purchased 
were checked from each tray. The points 
were punched on a ticket and when the 
pupil! had secured 50 points he was given 
a free fifteen cent luncheon. 

This contest was carried on for 20 
school days and was advertised by at- 
tractive posters, a radio message, a news- 
paper article, and a display in the corri- 
dor showcase. The Club meetings were 
devoted to assembling facts and mate- 
rials for this advertising. There were 23 
winners, 16 girls and 7 boys. The aver- 
age number of points secured each day 
was four, the points being awarded as 
follows: 


MMR iy eesg CWT ee wes C26 vA 
WERMEDIER: se 55s) ccith ee seeees 1 
Vegetable plate ........0s0 3 
ANNE iis Sob oe teas atAie> o 1 
BUND Jiceshie oo cances ee ee 1 
SHE SINGOE Ss eS oid os 1 
PCM SOMS 65 oeiiivdeseen ss ees, ® 


The sale of milk seemed to increase 
while the contest was being held, but re- 
turned to its former standing. This was 
due probably to the fact that milk is 
something which children have all tasted 
and formed a like or dislike. The vege- 
table sales seem to have maintained their 
standing in a more satisfactory way as 
many children might never have tried 
them before and found them to be better 
than they supposed. Here again, how- 
ever, the increase was not outstanding. 

There are several factors to consider 
before measuring any results of such a 
health drive, that is, the season, weather, 
and even.the menu itself. If it is very 
warm, salads and ice cream may be the 
greatest sellers. When the menu is made 
up of foods which are very popular, sales 
will be greater regardless of any contest. 

It was a very interesting experiment 
even though the results may not have 
been outstanding. The tray checking did 
show the pupils good and bad luncheons, 
and helped to educate them in lunch se- 
lection. 


Posters made by the students them- 
selves in a poster contest proved helpful 
in another school in making certain hedlth 
facts concrete. Posters should be dis- 
played for a short time and changed 
frequently to keep interest alive. 


If you have worked out any kind of 
a satisfactory health promotion program 
in your school lunch department, write us 
about it. We will pay regular space rates 
for those we publish. 
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A Christmas Atmosphere 


Observance of special holidays always 
makes a hit with patrons of the school 
cafeteria. How far you can go with spe- 
cial plans depends largely on the size of 
the cafeteria—the number of students fed 
at the noon hour. In small schools it is 
often possible to have a decidedly “party- 
fied” affair, and it should be possible, even 
in a good sized cafeteria for good céoper- 
ation to result in Christmas decorations 
for the tables, which might, after the 
meal be presented to a hospital or chil- 
dren’s home. Some suggestions for indi- 
vidual table decorations appear on the 
next page—ones that can be made with a 
small expenditure of time and money. 
Wouldn’t it be a worthy club project to 
help furnish such? 

One school cafeteria manager uses part 
of her surplus to provide a special menu 
for 15 cents; another had a Santa Claus 





with a pack on his back distribute small 
packets of hard candy to each child as he 
came into the lunchroom; still another 
decorates the counters with small Christ- 
mas trees and bowls of red apples and 
provides a colorful special menu. There 
are many ways that the festive atmosphere 
can be introduced at small cost. 


Special Menus 
Cream of tomato soup or tomato soup 
with rice 

Roast turkey with cranberry jelly 
Mashed potatoes Stuffed prune salad 
Peppermint ice cream 

Cream of pea soup 
Chicken salad plate with fruit garnish 
Cream cheese sandwiches 


Ice cream Christmas cookies 





The Dietitian In School 
Cafeteria Work 


Although the opportunities for die- 
titians in school cafeterias are at least 
eight times as great numerically as in the 
hospital field, the American Dietetic As- 
sociation has not as yet undertaken to 
establish all the approved training courses, 
such as are offered to dietitians preparing 
for work in the hospital field. 

The reason for this lies in the fact that 
the first work on the part of dietitians 
dealt with the feeding of school children. 
The point of view has broadened so that 
the dietitian bases all her work on the 
normal diet before she makes the neces- 
sary changes in cases of illness. A large 
field awaits her, and she has already be- 
gun to take advantage of the opportunity 
in work among school children by means 





From talk on “The School Cafeteria,” by Mary 
de Garmo Bryan, at meeting of American Die- 
tetic Association, Boston, October 15, 1936. 
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of the cafeteria. The very first kitchen 
for public school feeding was established 
here in Boston in 1894 by Miss Ellen H. 
Richards. The problem of under-nutri- 
tion among school children has always 
been with us, but the percentage has 
mounted rapidly during the depression 
years. In a study made recently it has 
been found that the increase in weight of 
school children from families whose in- 
come has fallen to a low level, is defi- 
nitely below that of children in a more 
fortunate economic group. 

The furnishing of a good square noon 
meal to school children will not alone 
solve this problem, but if this can be 
assured, better health will ensue. This is 
also of advantage to well children who 
should be encouraged to develop good 
habits of food selection. The primary 
function of the cafeteria should be edu- 
cation in this respect. The best method 
for improving food selection seems to be 
that of the plate lunch. This may include 


milk or soup, a hot dish, with a vege- 
table and a dessert. For these combina- 
tions a price concession is made. 

There are records which show that 
people can be encouraged to increase the 
use of protective foods, and this has re- 
sulted in general health improvement. 
Often the State Department of Health can 
be of assistance to school lunch managers 
in the cities. Miss Mary Spalding with 
her staff of nine nutritionists supervises 
the school lunches in Massachusetts. The 
sales figures of a cafeteria are an index 
of nutrition instruction. It has been sug- 
gested that at least 40 per cent of the 
money spent by the managers for food, 
should go for milk and ice-cream, while 
14 per cent might be spent for fruits and 
vegetables. Good food well served, rea- 
sonable prices, and accompanied by a 
teaching program plus a policy of finan- 
cial management which emphasizes health 
education,—all these elements make for 
a successful school luncheon program. 

The American Dietetic Association was 
urged to use its influence in promoting 
the program of supervisors in the educa- 
tion of health departments in each state, 
and to establish training for qualified 
graduates equivalent to that now offered 
for the hospital field. 


Market Guides On Seasonable 
Foods 


GRAPES come under two general heads 
in our markets, according to the informa- 
tion recently furnished by the Consumer’s 
Guide. The native Eastern type and the 
European kinds grown in the West. Both 
have high sugar content and are corre- 
spondingly well up on the list of fruits 
for fuel calories, but the western types 
are sweetest. Grapes rank as “fair” for 
Vitamins A, B, and C, without special 
showing on the mineral table. First mark 
of your good bunch of table grapes is a 
fresh look. The individual grapes are 
plump and they stick to their stems when 
the careful consumer tests them by a 
gentle shaking. Some grapes are ripe 
while they are still green in color but 
most white and green grapes are in their 
prime for eating when they are just turn- 
ing amber. The stem end is a tell-tale 
spot when grapes are going bad, and other 
signs are mold, wetness, and sometimes 
stained containers. 

Sweet Porators divide up into two 
classes, according to color, moisture and 
sweetness. The kind that comes to the 
table dry and mealy usually have a yel- 
lowish tan skin and very light yellow 
flesh. The sweet moist-fleshed kind have 
skins varying from whitish to reddish 
color and flesh from light greenish-yellow 
to a reddish or orange tint. These sweet 
potatoes are often called “yams” though 
the experts deny them the title. Of either 
variety the good sweet potato should be 
smooth, well-shaped, firm, and of bright 
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appearance. Odd shape means more 
waste, and so do growth cracks. Loo 
out for decay, because one small spot can 
make a whole potato uneatable. One kind 
of decay shows as soft wet spots. An- 
other kind is a dry, shriveled, discolored, 
and sunken spot, usually at the end of ‘the 
potato. Still another shows in dark 
greenish spots, usually round but some- 
times irregular. Dampness is a danger 
sign in sweet potatoes, calling for inspec- 
tion on counts of possible bad handling, 
freezing, or decay. Sweet potatoes rank 
as excellent for Vitamin A, as good for 
both Vitamin B and C, and. fair for iron. 


CAULIFLOWER is known to the wise con- 
sumer by its “curd” or the flowerets that 
make up the head. It does not matter 
what size a head of cauliflower may be, 
but the “curd” must be white or creamy 
white, clean, heavy, firm, and compact 
with the flowers bunched snugly together. 
Spreading and separating flower clusters 
are signs of age among cauliflowers. Yel- 
low leaves may mean age if the curd tells 
the same story, but if the curd looks young 
the leaves can be yellow from other 
causes. Speckles, spots, and bruises call 
for calculations as to waste. Cauliflowers 
rate as excellent for Vitamin C, good for 
Vitamin G, and fair for Vitamin B with 
mineral recommendations including an ex- 
cellent for calcium and a good for iron. 

It pays to keep track of market in- 
formation and prices and there are 
many available sources for this. Use 
the Consumer's Guide and use your local 
market authorities to keep abreast of 
local changes. 


Homemaking Training is Vital 


“It is essential that future homemakers 
be taught the physical, biological, hygienic 
and sociological values and truths of life. 
Family life and family sanctity needs to 
be safeguarded more today than a genera- 
tion ago. A thorough understanding of 
the problems of the home should stimuiate 
in each student the reality that the home 
is the backbone of the nation. Every pos- 
sible opportunity to improve home condi- 
tions, to strengthen family ties, to center 
recreational and social contact around the 
home, must be continued in the home- 
making training. The mother, the house- 
wife and homemaker is the very center 
around which all activities of the home 
must pivot. If the position of the home- 
maker is to be stable and secure and if 
such cooperative enterprise is to be suc- 
cessful it must include vital training for 
such responsibility. The education of 
future homemakers is therefore of vital 
importance. The most sensible and prac- 
tical training of actual home environment 
brings the classroom into a closer tie-up 
with the home conditions of the student.” 
—R. W. Kraushaar, Supervisor High 


Schools, Pierre, North Dakota. 
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Christmas Table Decorations 


Here are a few simple objects that 
will add a Christmas flavor to your 
lunchroom. The large basket shown on 
the preceding page could be used to 
hold candy packets or popcorn balls for 
distribution, using one on each table, or 
one very large one, at the entrance. 


Poinsettia Basket Centerpiece 


To make the poinsettia basket, cut a 
circle of heavy cardboard measuring 
16% inches in diameter. Score through 
circle 5% inches from the edge and 
score again through circle 5% inches 
from the opposite edge. This makes 


three sections each measuring 5% 
inches. Take a sheet of gold paper or 


gold crepe paper, crush in the hands or 
on the table, open it out flat and paste on 
the inside of circle, covering the entire 
surface. Then bend the sides up, form- 
ing the basket. Two heavy wires may 
be added to the under side of basket, 
one on each end, to help keep its shape. 
The handle is cut of cardboard measur- 
ing 21 inches long and 1% inches wide. 
Put a heavy wire through the center of 
this strip (the long way) and hold in 
place with gummed tape. Cover the 
outside of strip with red crepe paper 
and the inside with the gold (crushed) 
paper. Next fasten the handle to the 
sides of the basket in the center (about 
1% inches from the edge) with wire 
shanks or spool wire. The ruffles for 
the outside of the basket are cut three 
inches wide. Gather slightly and paste 
one below the other, following the out- 
line of basket and allowing the first 
ruffle to extend about 34 inch above the 
edge in the center. Make the poinset- 
tias of red duplex crepe to decorate the 
sides and handle. Gold leaves made of 
the gold paper wired through the cen- 
ter and lined with green crepe paper adds 
to the effectiveness of the basket. Make 
two leaves for each poinsettia, placing 
one on each side of flower. A bow of 
2-inch red maline and 1 inch gold rib- 
bon is also fastened to the handle. 


Poinsettia Nut-cup 


The nut-cup to match the poinsettia 
centerpiece is made the same, only on 
a smaller scale. Cut a circle of light 
weigh cardboard, measuring 4% inches 
in diameter. Score through circle into 
three sections, each measuring 1% 
inches in width. Line the circle while 
flat with gold crepe paper, then turn 
up the sides. The handle, cut of card- 
board, measures 5%4 inches long and 
about % inch wide. Cover one side 
with red crépe paper and the other with 
gold crepe paper. Place a No. 0 nut- 
cup in the center of basket and fasten 
the cup and handle to the sides of 
basket with small wire shanks. This 





can all be done in one operation. Paste 
a narrow ruffle about 1 inch wide to the 
outside of basket on each side and a 
small rosette of crepe paper or a poin- 
settia in, the center. 


Efficient Equipment in 
School Cafeterias 


The necessity for cleanliness, speed 
and efficiency in the school cafeteria 
and lunchroom makes the use of me- 
chanical equipment almost imperative. 
The wide array of such equipment on 
the market today makes the selection 
of adequate equipment a comparatively 
simple matter, but the matter of 
choice between various types sometimes 
difficult. 


In the line of electrical equipment, 
one of the most important is a good 
dishwashing machine—one that can be 
kept clean with a minimum of effort, 
that will perform quickly and efficient- 
ly, and that will give good service. 


Another is a portable electric slicing 
machine that will slice cleanly and may 
be used for meat, cheese, bread, etc. 
Ragged or uneven slices do not add to 
the attractiveness of any menu! A veg- 
etable slicer for shredding cabbage is 
a big time saver in schools where cole 
slaw is a popular item, and it is also 
useful, if it can be regulated, for slic- 
ing or dicing vegetables for salads or 
soup. There are also several good 
hand power slicers on the market for 
use where this type seems advisable. 
These may be regulated to take care 
of different types of vegetables ranging 
from raw potatoes or raw cabbage to 
fresh strawberries! 


In selecting a mixer, choose one that 
will suit ‘the size of your lunchroom as 
these come in eight different sizes to 
prepare for quantities varying from 
three to one hundred and ten quarts. 


A potato peeler that can peel up to 
forty-five pounds of potatoes in a 
short time and with a minimum peel 
loss is highly recommended, as is a 
machine for shelling peas and lima beans 
and for shredding string beans. A good 
juice extractor for squeezing oranges, 
grapefruit, tomatoes, etc., will save 
such time in schools where fruit juices 
or fruit juice dessert appear frequently 
on the menu. 

Some record must be kept of sales 
and cash receipts and a cash register 
that will do this properly is the best 
method. There is one that will speed- 
ily list, describe and count each article 
purchased, print on the student’s re- 
ceipt the total number of items pur- 
chased along with the money value. 
This is electrically operated and is 
adaptable to any size cafeteria. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











- crispy Sugar Cookies 


Why limit yourself to cheap, doubtful baking 
powder when dependable Royal costs so little? 






VERY GIRL loves to make 
cookies—and your pupils 
will be doubly interested if your 
lesson has this practical slant. 
Put on the blackboard the costs 
of the principal ingredients. 
Then, call attention to the 
trifling cost of the Royal Baking 
Powder. Less than Y¢ worth to 
make six dozen sugar cookies! 
But that half-cent plays a big 
part in assuring successful re- 
sults. For Royal is made with 
Cream of Tartar. This natural 
fruit product, derived from lus- 
cious grapes, gives your cookies 
finer flavor and better keeping 
quality. 
And Royal is unfailingly de- 
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pendable, as you know. It has 
been the standard of quality for 
70 years. 


For uniformly fine results, in- 
sist on Royal in your classwork. 
And point out to your pupils that 
it never pays to bother with in- 
ferior baking powder. For the 
best home baking, it’s true econ- 
omy to use the best—reliable 
Royal! 








Approximate costs of 


principal ingredients for 
Royal Sugar Cookies 


1 cup butter .......+--++: Vg 
i. ee ore .12%4¢ 
3 cups flour .......---+: 4V4¢ 
1% cups sugar .....--- 3i4¢ 
1 teaspoon vanillg .....--- 234¢ 
1 teaspoon Royal 

Baking Powder ....... 3K ¢ 


Se 1114¢ 











FREE—7he new illustrated Royal Cook Book. Basic recipes, hints on handling doughs 
and batters, rules for fine cakemaking, and other valuable helps for teachers. Mail coupon. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated, 691 Washington Street, New York 


City, Dept. 6012 

Please send free 
Name__ cies 
Address 
City & Stare 
School _ 


Royal Cook Books for class use 


Copyright, 1036, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Meetings of Interest 


The Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the 
National Education Asociation, will as- 
semble for their semi-annual meeting 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, Saturday, 
February 27, 1937. With true Southern 
hospitality the committee in charge 
urges you to attend. 


An excellent program is being planned 
and will have as its theme “Progressive 
Home Economics.” The program will be 
of interest to all teachers, supervisors and 
administrators who are carrying on home 
economics programs in schools through- 
out the’ country. Outstanding educators 
and home economists are being invited to 
participate. 

The first session will be devoted to the 
presentation of topics related to the cen- 
tral theme, particularly those related to 
the new curriculum movement, interrela- 
tionships between home economics and 
other areas in the educational program, 
and to determining and interpreting the 
results of home economics in relation to 
daily living. 

The general session will be followed by 
round table disclussion groups on “Oppor- 
tunities for Progressive Home Economics 
Education” on the four levels: (1) Col- 
leges and Universities; (2) Secondary 
Schools; (3) Elementary Schools, and (4) 
In Adult Classes. 


The committee in urging you to attend 
suggests that while our interests may be 
chiefly in the program in an effort to 
bring our educational knowledge up to 
date, New Orleans may be rated as one 
of America’s most interesting cities, and 
abounds in rich historical and cultural 
material. If your tastes run to seeing 
historic buildings, romantic houses, regal 
gardens, the committee will be glad to 
see that your desires are satisfied. How- 
ever, if you want to know how cotton is 
grown and marketed, where we get our 
sugar, how a real Southern rice plan- 
tation is run, again “see the committee.” 
If you want to collect new recipes, dine on 
crepe suszettes, bouillabaisse, or Creole 
dishes, and munch pralines, come to New 
Orleans—the gourmet’s paradise! 


The committee has selected the St. 
Charles Hotel as its headquarters and 
here again you will find an atmosphere 
which is delightfully hospitable. There 
will be an opportunity to meet socially 
and to exchange ideas informally outside 
the scheduled meetings. (The complete 
program will be given in the January 
issue.) Miss Cylde Mobley, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics of Louisiana, 
is chairman of the Program Committee. 
Mrs. Adele Stewart, Supervisor of Home 
Economics in New Orleans, is chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 

The officers of the Department are: 

Freda Gerwin Winning, President, New 
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York University, School of Education, 
New York City. 


Dorotha Finch Marlow, Vice President, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Erma B. Christy, Secretary, Central 
High School Building, Muncie, Indiana. 


Clara Lee Cone, Treasurer, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Illinois Home Economics Association 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois Home Economics Association was 
held at Quincy, Illinois, October 30 and 
31, 1936. 


The convention opened Friday evening 
with the annual dinner meeting, at which 
Supt. W. H. Lemmel of the Quincy 
Schools made the address of welcome. 
The feature speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Robert W. Keeton, Professor and 
Head of Department of Medicine, Col- 
lege of Medicine, University of Illinois, 
Chicago. Dr. Keeton’s talk on “Malnu- 
trition and Obesity as a Physician Sees 
Them” was of vital interest to all home 
economists, since it emphasized the im- 
portance of the diet to proper nutrition. 


The highlights of Saturday morning’s 
meetings included the Joint Session of 
Section Meetings at which new develop- 
ments of 1936 were stressed. Dr. Milli- 
cent Hathaway of the University of Illi- 
nois, discussed the new research develop- 
ments in nutrition, stressing the work 
that has been done on the soy bean. The 
other subjects she discussed were the 
ascorbic acid content of vegetables and 
the importance of iron in nutrition, and 
mentioned how work on the following is 
being carried on: The nutritive value of 
other foods, the purification, chemical 
nature, and physiological effects of the 
more highly purified vitamins, and studies 
on other mineral requirements of children 
and adults. She stated that the surface 
ef nutritional research has only been 
scratched, but that the attention of chem- 
ists and physicists has been attracted to 
that field of study, and further advances 
may be expected with further applications 
of new physical chemical methods, cou- 
pled with careful biological checks to bio- 
chemical problems, 

The next speaker on Saturday morning’s 
program was Miss Laura Pratt from the 
textile laboratories of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. She told of the new textile fiber 
which has just recently been developed— 
it is a casein product and is called “lani- 
tal”—the new developments in the lastex 
field and many interesting combinations 
that are being made with spun rayon. 
Miss Pratt emphasized the importance 
that rayon is taking over silk, and how 
pure-dye silks are very rare on the mar- 
ket. She illustrated her talk with actual 
yardage of the materials she mentioned, 
and held her discussion open to the audi- 
ence after the meeting. She completed 





her talk with a summary of consumer and 
standardization problems. 

Miss Evelyn Smith, of the University of 
Illinois, was next on the program and 
discussed the factors in selection of equip- 


ment. Her major issue suggested that 
most equipment on the market today has 
a psychological approach and appeals 
largely to the senses of sight, touch, 
sound, smell and odor. She defined a 
“gim-crack” as a fanciful trifle or orna- 
ment—showy and fashionable but of little 
worth, and a “gadget” as being a really 
useful article that is efficient and which 
has stood up against the test of time and 
use. The latter is usually made by a 
reputable company and carries a worth- 
while guarantee. The points of selection 
on equipment were analyzed by her as 
being: construction, materials, and work- 
manship. 

The meeting closed with luncheon, at 
which Miss Hazel Roach, Field Secre- 
tary of the American Home Economics 
Association, addressed the group on 
“What the American Home Economics 
Association Means to the Home Econo- 
mist.” 

Dr. Coleman R. Griffith, Professor of 
Education of the University of Illinois 
was the main speaker at this luncheon. 
His talk on “How We Learn to be Per- 
sons” was very well received, since the 
subject of educational psychology is an 
important one to all home economists. He 
particularly emphasized the effect of “con- 
ditioning” on an individual, and suggested 
methods of correct “conditioning” on the 
basis of association and environment. 


The Student Club section held its meet- 
ings separately from those of the associa- 
tion, having as its main speakers Miss 
Hazel Roach of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and Mrs. Julia B. 
Harwood, of Elkhart, Ind., who discussed 
with costumes from various nations, the 
subject of “Sailing the Seven Seas.” 
There were more than 500 registered at 
the convention, 250 of which were stu- 
dent club members. It was voted at the 
Executive Committee meeting that the 
next convention would be held at Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Ill, and at the 
business meeting of the association Miss 
Jeanette Dickerson, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Springfield, Ill., was elected 
president , and Mrs. Josephine Wylie 
Drips, treasurer of the association. 


The New England Health Education 
Association annual meeting will be held 
June 4 and 5 in the Emma Rogers Room, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

On January 12, 1937, Miss Fannie Shaw, 
School Health Education Secretary, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association will ad- 
dress the association on the subject of 
Teaching Health in the Schools. 

For information on the meetings for 
the coming year write Susan Tully, Bos- 
ton Health Dept. Boston, Mass. 
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The Book Shelf 


Della Thompson Lutes’ Country Kitchen 
was first published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, but it should appeal to a far 
larger audience than the too often hipless 
and bustless readers of that historic and 
literary magazine. It is so good that it 
should easily be a best seller. It surely 
will {f all home economics teachers real- 
ize its value, put it on their students’ 
reference shelf, or read it aloud to their 
students, do not try to translate the reci- 
pes into bloodless terms, and buy Christ- 
mas gift copies of it for all their dear 
ones from grandmother to the most eligi- 
ble young man. They will all love it. It 
overflows with the human joy of mere 
living. The living takes place on a 
Michigan farm fifty years ago and chroni- 
cles all the family and village good times 
from New Year’s to Christmas. Simple 
good times that come from eating, visit- 
ing, going to church sociables, and watch- 
ing mother fence with father, firmly but 
good-naturedly, and finally having her 
own way. You may think all that a bit 
dull, until you know the drama that Mrs. 
Lutes can put into a strawberry shortcake 
or a dish of scolloped oysters, and meet 
Mrs. Lutes as a charming child of six. 
Not since Grant Showerman, a Latin pro- 
fessor at Wisconsin, told about his child- 
hood, has any writer been so entertaining 
and so lovable. (The Country Kitchen, 
by Della Thompson Lutes. Little Brown 
& Co., 1936. $1.76.) 


When Little Brown and Company pub- 
lished Florence La Ganke Harris’ Every 
Woman’s Complete Guide to Homemak- 
ing in October, 1936, they offered the 
world a most valuable small encyclopedia 
of first aid to the young wife and the 
incipient home economics teacher. As 
regards matters of fact, especially those 
of food calories, vitamins and textiles, 
the book is impeccable. But in the more 
subtle and possible equally essential mat- 
ters of home making the book has gaps. 
Mrs. Cornelia Stratton Parker, in a lec- 
ture she is giving this year all over 
Massachusetts to clubs and schools, says 
she has tried to accomplish much in 
bringing up her children, but the only 
things she knows she has made very 
bone of their moral fiber are the absolute 
necessity for them to clean the bath tub 
after using, to write “bread-and-butter” 
notes, and to show some interest in other 
people. Mrs. Harris has nothing to say 
along these lines. Such vital matters, by 
means of which present day homes are 
to be made more tolerable and new ones 
to be founded, are not to be found in her 
index. We were also surprised not to 
find Emily Post’s books in her bibliogra- 
phy, for she is certainly an American au- 
thority at least on etiquette and home 
architecture. When one says that Mrs. 
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Pe hcapine melt-in- 


your-mouth cookies and fine-tex- 


tured, feathery-light cakes. which 
require less butter or fewer eggs or 
both and, at the same time, con- 
tain extra whole-milk solids and 
added vitamin D, can be made by 
following the tested recipes and in- 
formative notes included in “Low 
Cost Cakes and Cookies.” 
Included in these recipes are 
some which demonstrate how Ir- 
radiated Pet Milk takes the place 
of cream—sweet or sour—of sour 
milk—how it can be diluted with 
less than an equal amount of an- 


other liquid, such as orange juice, 
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to improve the flavor of the cake 
or cooky and increase the whole- 
milk solids it contains. 

All of these delicious cakes 
and cookies are less expensive, not 
only because they require less but- 
ter and fewer eggs, but because 
Irradiated Pet Milk costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk—much 
less than cream. 

Copies of this interestingly-illus- 
trated and useful material, which 
is regulation notebook size, are 
available to you for distribution to 
your students of Home Economics. 
Indicate on the coupon the num- 


ber of copies you wish. 


PET) PET MILK COMPANY 
| 1447L Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, 
Copies of “Low Cost Cakes and Cookies” 


Name es wc Address_ — 
City LI =~ 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Harris’ book lacks the more human values one’s first picture. These cases are typical. 


we mean that she does not help us to 
form standards of good taste. There is 
no more interesting study in home de- 
velopment than to watch individual good 
taste increasing and blooming in one 
member of the family and imposing itself 
on others. In our own case we remember 
the first oriental rug we ever bought and 
the discussions it led to, whether we 
should hang it on the wall or put it on 
the floor, whether we could use it with 
Navajos or with American rugs, and 
above all whether we would buy any more. 
Mrs. Harris has nothing to say about 
oriental rugs and she mentions pictures 
only to cite fashions in such. She has 
nothing to say about the joy of buying 


Her book is for homes in the mass and is 
made up of nothing but facts—no guid- 
ing opinion for a woman with courage 
enough to be an individual home maker. 


The Organization of the Boot and Shoe 
Industry in Massachusetts, by Blanche 


, Evans Hazard, was written fifteen years 


ago and published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. It took research from 
1906 to 1922 to do it and it is a model 
of scholarship and also surprisingly in- 
teresting, especially to those with shoe 
makers among their forebears. Miss 
Hazard was probably one of the best his- 
tory teacher home economics students ever 
had—surely one of the most practical, the 





NOW—EVEN HUSBANDS 
CAN MAKE MARVELOUS BREAD THE 





ES, husbands actually tested the new 

SPEED BAKE method. Even men who 
had never baked before, saved2 hours over 
other methods. Even their clumsy hands 
turned out (wonder of 
wonders!) perfect loaves. 

Best of all, SPEED BAK- 
ING calls for Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast—the yeast 
that stays fresh. It comes 
in dry cakes and yeast 
can’t start to grow until 
it has been moistened. It 
keeps for weeks. 
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NEW WAY 


e 
Package of 5 cakes 
at your grocet’s, 10c 





This Sure Success Way Saves 1 to 2 Hours 


No wonder the SPEED BAKE method is 
changing the nation’s baking habits! Try it 
yourself. Learn how two minutes spent to- 
day will save two hours tomorrow. Write 
for copy of illustrated 
booklet "The Art of Mak- 
ing Bread.” It tells how to 
SPEED-BAKE both bread 
and rolls. If copies for stu- 
dents are desired, please 
mention the number re- 
quired. Northwestern 
Yeast Company, 1752N. 
Ashland Ave., Chicago. 


Just the Same 
Except in Name 











most inspiring. Fully as much a sociological 
study as one in home economics, the book 
should have many imitators in other fields. 
Every home economics teacher who wants 
to link up her work with that of the busi- 
ness world and knows her history, her 
sociology, her economics, and is besides 
an interesting writer and clear thinker, 
should produce a book of this nature. 
Textiles, ships, furniture, foods, hospitals, 
architecture, every branch contributing to 
homemaking, should have its chronicle 
written by an understanding, sympathetic 
home economics pen. 


Christmas in the Colonies 
(Continued from page 371) 


glimpses into Christmas celebrations of 
early America is to be found in the rec- 
ords of the holiday as spent by George 
and Martha Washington. We can hardly 
forget that dreary Christmas of 1776, 
when Washington and his men crossed 
the Delaware, surprised the Hessians in 
Trenton, and took nearly a thousand men 
prisoners. Nor can we forget the homely 
incident of the Mt. Vernon Christmas 
cake which Martha Washington sent to 
the weary General, to remind him of the 
good things of life, 

A letter from Theophilus Bradbury to 
his daughter, Mrs. Hooper, describes a 
Christmas Eve dinner spent with George 
and Martha Washington almost twenty 
years after the Battle of Trenton. 

“Last Thursday,” writes Mr. Bradbury, 
“T had the honor of dining with the Presi- 
dent in company with the Vice President, 
the Senators, the Delegates of Massachu- 
setts, and some other members of Con- 
gress, about 20, in all. 

“In the middle of the table was placed 
a piece of table furniture about six feet 
long and two feet wide, rounded at the 
ends. It was either of wood gilded, or 
polished metal, raised about an inch with 
a silver rim round it like that round a 
tea board; in the center was a pedestal 
of plaster of Paris with images upon it, 
and on each end figures, male and female 
of the same. It was very elegant and 
used for ornament only. The dishes were 
placed all around, and there was an ele- 
gant variety of roast beef, veal, turkeys, 
ducks, fowls, hams, etc.; puddings, jellies, 
oranges, apples, nuts, almonds, figs, raisins 
and a variety of wines and punch. 

“We took our leave at six, more than 
an hour after the candles were introduced. 
No lady but Mrs. Washington dined with 
us. We were waited on by four or five 
men servants dressed in livery.” 

In 1799, Mrs. Cushing, the wife of Judge 
Cushing, writes of another Christmas 
party presided over by George and Martha 
Washington. “We reached Mount Vernon 
the evening before Christmas,” says Mrs. 
Cushing, “and if anything could have 
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added to our enjoyment, it was the ar- 
rival of General and Mrs. Pinckney the 
next day, while we were dining. You 
may be sure it was a joyful meeting, and 
at the very place my wishes had pointed 
out. To be in the company of so many 
esteemed friends, to hear our good Gen- 
eral Washington converse upon political 
subjects without reserve, and to hear 
General and Mrs. Pinckney relate what 
they saw and heard in France, was truly 
a feast to me. Thus the moments glided 
away for two days,” concludes Mrs. 
Cushing regretfully, “when our reason 
pointed out the propriety of our departing 
and improving the good roads, as the snow 
and frost had made them better than they 
are in summer.” 

Thus were the Christmas holidays cele- 
brated when our nation was new. Who 
can say whether they were more or less 
enjoyable than today? 


The Toll House Inn 
(Continued from page 382) 


time. Many are promoted to the rank 
of hostess, one having charge of party 
details, another of seating, another of 
candy and cigarette sales, another of 
mail orders, and one has charge of the 
70 daily bouquets for which the Toll 
House gardener must supply material. 
The head hostess, Miss Morton, is in 
general charge of all the waitresses. 
You can always get plenty of wait- 
resses, Mrs. Wakefield says, if you are 
not too choosy. For her hostesses she 
prefers young women trained in home 
economics for while you can train any 
intelligent girl to be a waitress, the 
hostess has to meet many new situa- 
tions that only a college girl can deal 
with. 

The one thing (according to Mrs. 
Wakefield), that makes for success in 
tea rooms is attention to detail, to what 
is usually called “fussiness” in some 
Western states and what is the great- 
est of business assets in the East. She 
has seen places open, make a hit for a 
time and then fall into oblivion from 
disregard of detail, especially cleanli- 
ness. Thus Mrs. Wakefield plans her 
menus a week’ ahead and reviews them 
each morning if the weather demands 
it. She has one hostess devote her en- 
tire time to the seating by preparing 
table charts for each sitting so that 
everything may click. ‘She sends a 
man daily to the Boston vegetable auc- 
tion market at four in the morning. She 
takes special pride in her china, using 
Syracuse reproductions of a plate de- 
sign in blue her grandmother brought 
from England. Others may buy it in 
different colors. She alone has it in 
blue. She also uses much glass and 
Italian della Robbia. The old polished 
wooden salt boxes and scouring boxes 
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with ivy in thém that hang on the 
walls of one of the dining rooms are 
another unique feature that shows how 
Mrs. Wakefield, like a French hostess, 
thinks of everything. You follow her 
through a day, planning menus and 
watching party detail, keeping an eagle 
eye out so that no ragged linen gets 
into a guest’s hands, dealing with 
gowns, voices, and sickness among her 
hostesses and waitresses, meeting the 
curse of salesmen and reporters with 
a well bred cheerfulness and _intelli- 
gence, and you know that any day she 
could give the vital, practical and en- 
tertaining lectures on tea room manage- 


ment that all girls’ colleges need and 
few get. Already she has written one 
cook book and thinks that Sinclair 
Lewis’ “Work of Art” should be used 
as a text-book in home _ economic 
schools. Some day she is going to 
write the perfect text-book or biography 
on how she made people happy in a 
tea room. It will be profitable and in- 
teresting reading for hospitable 
soul as well as for business men and 
women. Until then a visit to the Toll 
House will repay any home economics 
student who feels the urge to take up 
tea room management or who thinks that 


every 


anyone can run a tea room”! 








ee 


If you don’t know this un- 
usual book, you should! 
It's so practical that you 
will use it every day; and 
so beautiful that you will 
show it off to your friends. 
There are 96 pages; hundreds of ex- 
cellent recipes, covering all branches 
of cookery; party menus, diet lists, 
and cookery hints galore; and the 
most gorgeous food pictures you ever 
saw. The natural-color photographs, 
full-page size, are an inspiration. 
This exceptional book has proved 
so helpful to thousands that we want 
everybody to have a copy—so the 





“From Con- 
tented Cows"’ 






price has been set at the purely 
nominal sum of 10c, which includes 
postage. May we send your copy 
now? Just mail the coupon below. 
P-1236 
CARNATION CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
(or Toronto, Ontario) 

Enclosed is 10c in (coin) (stamps). Please send 

me copy of Carnation Cook Book, postpaid. 

Name... 

Address 


City......:. 
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An 


Girl 1. 


” 2. 


Assembly Program 
(Continued from page 381) 


Cotton and linen are the only 
materials I ever heard of shrink- 
ing. 

Why, wool shrinks more than 
either cotton or linen, and you 
have to use damp cloths to press 
the seams and hems or part would 
be shrunk and the rest wouldn’t 
be. How would that look? 
Both funny peculiar and funny, 
ha ha! 


I'll say it would. 
Are you going to get blue flan- 


Girl 1. 


nel material for your skirt? They 
say blue is going to be more pop- 
ular than ever this spring, and 
I’ve seen a lot of ads for blue 
suits. 

Blue with my dark complexion? 
I should say not, no matter how 
popular it is. I would look as 
yellow as—a—as—a—dandelion. 
A dandelion! Why in the world 
like a dandelion? 

Why, because blue brings out the 
yellow in your skin, stupid. 

I wear a lot of blue, I wonder 
how I look in it. 

Swell, with your blue eyes and 
fair skin, it’s the very color. 


















HAVE COME to 
look to Sexton for the 
new ideas in food serv- 
ice. What the smart 
hotel on Michigan 
Boulevard or the suc- 
cessful restaurant on 
Broadway is featuring 
is immediately avail- 
able at Sexton’s—and 
in the finest quality. 
Sexton rapid turnover 
insures you always 
receiving fresh deliv- 


Sexton 


Specials 


A 
Nation- 
Wide 


Service 


outstanding 
values in foods prepared exclusively 
for those who feed many people each 
day. 


offer 


eries from the new season’s pack. The same rule applies 
even to Sexton Dried Fruits. They are fresh and plump with 
a natural dewy moistness. Sexton selects only the pick of 
the tree-ripened orchard fruit. It is then dried so as to retain 


all of its natural health giving qualities. 


Apricots are truly delicious. 


@ LLG atel® 


Edelweiss Dried 


JOHN . EXTON &CO 


BROOKLYN 
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Girl 2. If you have yellow skin, I 
should think it would be yellow 
no matter what color you wore. 
Of course, you can’t change the 
color of your skin but you can 
change the appearance of it. You 
know certain colors are more 
flattering to some people than 
others. 

I just wear any color I happen 

to like. 

That’s all right if they’re be- 

coming to you, but you just 

about have to be the black haired, 
blue eyed, clear skinned type, 
with lots of color in your cheeks 
to wear just any color—like 

Bette Mae Anderson. 

Oh, boy, wouldn’t it be wonder- 

ful to be that type? 

(The curtains have been drawn apart 
slightly to show a store win- 
dow with garments on figures 
and their accessories.) 


” z 


Girl 1. I'll say. Oh, let’s look in this 
window. 

” 3. Aren’t those good looking suits? 
Look at that one. 

” 1. Yes, but here’s a whole out- 
fit planned. Isn’t that smart? 


The shoes and gloves match, and 
the purse and hat match. 
” 3. Isn’t that a darling scarf? 


” 1. Look, this has two coats and 
two skirts. 
” 2. I saw some darling things in 


Worhtans, let’s go on there. 
(As they walk out they meet two en- 

tering.) 

Hello-Hi-Hello. 


Girl 3. Louise made that dress in class. 
Isn’t it good looking? 
” 2. She did? I wonder if Margaret 
made hers. 
” 3. Yes, I think she did. 
” 2, They certain are attractive. Do 


you suppose I could make good 
looking dresses like those if I 
took Clothing? 
(Both.) Sure, you could. 
” 1. At least you can learn what kind 
of clothes to buy. 
(First three girls exit, leaving new ar- 
rivals on stage.) 
Oh, Look, that girl across the 
street in that awful dress. 
Oh, horrors! Those _ colors, 
those stripes, they actually shout 
at you. 
Can you imagine why anyone so 
wide would choose stripes that 
go round and round. (Put their 
heads together and sing one 
phrase, “the music goes round 
and round,”) 
They certainly attract attention 
and make her look wider than 
ever. We might not have no- 
ticed how fat she is if she had 
worn a plain dress. 
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Girl 4. 











Clothes do change one’s appear- 
ance, don’t they? 


Girl 4. 


” $. I met a short fat boy in the hall 
today with a bright colored, 
brushed wool sweater which 
made him look big as all out- 
doors. 

” 4. Poor kid, with all the sweaters 
in the stores to choose from, he 
would buy that one. 

” 5. Really, sometimes, I don’t be- 
lieve people care how they look 
anyway. 

” 4. The whole trouble with them 
is—they need to take Home 
Economics. 

” 5. You're right. 

” 4. (stepping forward to front cen- 


ter to give desired closing 
speech.) Yes, the whole trouble 
with them is—they need to take 
Home Economics, etc. 





A History of Recipes 
(Continued from page 375) 


calves, 304 porks, 400 swans, 200 geese, 
1000 capons, 2000 pigs, 104 peacocks, 
13,500 birds of various kinds, 500 stags, 
roes, and bucks, 1,500 hot pasties of 
venison, 12 porpoises and seals, 13,000 
dishes of jelly, cold baked tarts, hot 
and cold custards, spices, sugared deli- 
cates and wafers.” That was only one 
feast and there are innumerable others 
on record. 

The chief pleasures of the day were 
eating and drinking and nothing was 
spared in attaining the highest delights. 
The kitchens were large and elaborate, 
especially in the monasteries. The 
monks seem to have made up for what- 
ever else they were missing in this 
world by the pleasures of their table. 
The mortar and pestle were indispensa- 
ble equipment in the kitchen because, 
due to the absence of forks, meat had to 
be cut in small pieces when served or 
the content of the dish had to be soft 
and mushy so it could be eaten with a 
spoon. In nearly all of the recipes of 
the period, this operation is indicated. 
For example, in directions for making 
Rapeye: “Take figs and raisins and 
grind them in a mortar—take peas, 
seeth them and pare them and bray 
them in mortar, etc.” And in the recipe 
for Noteye: “Take a great portion of 
hazel leaves and grind them in a mortar 
as small as thou may while they be 
young. ..take flesh of pork or of capon 
and grind it small.” 

There is also evidence in these medie- 
val recipes of a lack of sanitation. Here 
is one for making meat jelly: “Seeth 
it again over the fire and skim it clean. 
Let a man watch it and blow off the 
gravy and in case the liquor waste away, 
cast more wine thereto, and put thy 
hand therein. And if thy hand wax 
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clammy, it is a sign of goodness, etc.” 
In the recipe for baked lampreys the 
cook is directed “To blow through the 
crust so that the wind shall abide there- 
in and raise up the coffin that it fall 
not down,” 

Possibly the most outstanding thing 
about these medieval recipes was their 
excessive use of spices. In the ingredi- 
ents for fillet of pork were powdered 
pepper, cinnamon, cloves, and mace 
tempered with vinegar, blood, ale or 
saunders, and salt. Not only were 
spices used with meat, but also with 
stewed fruit and desserts of all kinds. 
Then they were served after the meal 


with the wine. The reasons that have 
been suggested for this great consump- 
tion of spices are, that realizing the 
great burden on the digestive apparatus, 
this means was used to stimulate the 
action of the stomach, or, that they 
were used to cover decay. 

The philosophy of the cooks seems 
to have been that it was not worth 
while to prepare foods simply, so every- 
thing was mashed or cut in small pieces 
and mixed with something else—usually 
something of very strong flavor to dis- 
guise the original ingredient. Consider 
these directions for what to do with 
strawberries: “They are washed in red 
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Because they supply body building proteins, fish and 
meat dishes are generally accepted as a staple part 
But there are wide variations 
in the food values of different types of meats and 
even in different cuts from the same animal. 


In “Fish and Meat Dishes,” one of the 14 booklets 
which make up “A Manual of Cookery,” you will 
find helpful information on the nutritive value of 
meats and fish, the selection of cuts, the preparation 
of fish and meat dishes, and more than 30 tested 
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wine, strained through a cloth, put in 
a pot with almond milk tempered with 
amidon or rice flour and made stiff and 
boiled after which raisins, saffron, pep- 
per, plenty of sugar, powdered ginger, 
cinnamon, and galingale are added. 
Then the mess is made acid with 
vinegar and a little white grease added. 
It is colored with alkenade, planted with 
grains of pomgranite and served.” This 
recipe is typical of what fruits in gen- 
eral were subjected to. Imagine having 
to color strawberries, and just imagine 
what mu'st have happened to the poor 
vitamins! 

Just as today, cooks were constantly 
seeking some new arrangement to make 
the guests gasp, but their technic was 
somewhat different from the present 
ones. The originator of this recipe 
must have had a sense of humor: “Take 
a capon, scald him, and draw him clean 
and chop him in two across the waist. 
Take a pig and scald him and draw him 
in the same manner and chop him also 
across the waist. Take a needle and a 
thread and sew the fore part of the 
capon to the after part of the pig and 
the fore part of the pig to the hinder 
part of the capon and then stuff them 
as thou stuffest a pig. Put him on a 
spit and roast him. And when he is 
done, glaze him with yolks of eggs and 
powdered ginger and saffron; then with 
the juice of parsley without. And then 
serve it forth as a royal dish.” 

Nor were the ancient cooks unaware 
of the importance of color in their 
products. In “A Noble Boke of Cook- 
ery” there are 76 recipes within 80 pages 
which suggest the use of saffron to dye 
the food. Yolks of eggs were also used 
to supply a yellow color. Saunders or 
blood were used for red and parsley 
or mint for green. 

Great use was made of almonds—a 
product which was by no means cheap. 
However, out of 258 recipes in the 
“Two Fifteenth Century Cook Books” 
83 or nearly % contain this nut in 
some form. 

Now let us visit another country. 
The Germans have always been mcre 
or less looked down on by the English 
and French for what was considered a 
lack of culinery art, but any who have 
had the opportunity of tasting real Ger- 
man Coffee Kuchen know that their 
recipes have not been nil, particularly in 
the line of baked goods. 

Stopping a minute in France before 
we come home to the present, we find 
ourselves in the land of those who have 
long held a high reputation for excellent 
food preparation. Those who have rev- 
elled with Alexander Dumas’s Three 
Musketeers may be interested to know 
that this famous author was also an ex- 
cellent cook who could and did use his 
personality in writing about culinary 
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practices. On the basting of meat, he 
says: “Above all never moisten your 
roasts, of whatever nature they may be, 
except with butter mixed with salt and 
pepper. A cook who allows a single 
drop of bouillon in the dripping pan 
should be instantly discharged and ban- 
ished from France. By the nineteenth 
century the culinary genius of France 
had become permanently fixed in res- 


taurants. One of the most famou's pro- 
fessional cooks of that period was 
Caréme. In 1830 an English woman, 


Lady Morgan, who was a guest of the 
employer of Caréme spoke of one of his 
dinners by saying that “Every meat had 
its own natural aroma, every vegetable 
its own. shade of verdure.” Here we 
see the first trend toward what is con- 
sidered of prime importance today. 

It can be seen from the examples of 
ancient recipes which I have given that 
the modern ones have come a long way 
in improvement. Today recipes are ar- 
ranged in a form which is clear; definite 
amounts of the ingredients are listed as 
nearly as possible in order of their use; 
and directions are given with as eco- 
nomical use of words as is possible. 

However, according to Anna Barrows, 
who is an authority on the evolution of 
recipes, though the modern recipe has 
improved greatly over the former ones, 
it is by no means perfect. She feels 
that along with the present three guides 
to accuracy namely, time, temperature, 
and quantity, there should be a fourth— 
that of appearance. Directions for baking 
cakes should say not only “bake at 350 
degrees for 40 minutes” but should add 
“or until the cake is golden brown and 
shrinks from the pan.” Even this is 
being done more and more, but as Miss 
Barrows has also said, no recipe can 
supply the element of personal judg- 
ment. This remaining element of un- 
certainty in the modern recipes stimu- 
lates the use of personal judgment, thus 
counteracting the danger of too much 
standardization! 

Individuality in cooking is still part of 
its art. 





The Child Centered Family 
(Continued from page 369) 


great pressure was brought on families 
to improve children’s health after the 
draft had revealed the tragic defects 
and poor physical condition of so many 
of the men. The war also emphasized 
the effect of emotional and nervous shocks 
occurring in early childhood and their re- 
lation to later mental and nervous break- 
down and the ability to stand up under 
the emotional strains and stresses of mod- 
ern living. 

Smaller families mean fewer children 
and more money and time and energy 
for them. Dorothy Canfield says that 





this is the that ever 


first generation 
brought up its own children. In the days 
of big families, the older brothers and 
sisters were responsible for younger ones 
or there were maiden aunts and grand- 


mothers who took charge. She states 
that one reason for the renewed interest 
in study of children by parents is the 
fact that they are faced with the problem 
twenty-four hours a day in a small house 
in a city or town. 

It is not unusual to find mothers boast- 
ing that they have never been away 
from the children or left them to the care 
of anyone else. Such mothers are usu- 
ally very tense, anxious and over-protec- 
tive and are damaging the personality and 
development of the children. Father is 
frequently left out of the picture and 
may feel hurt and disgruntled. 

One educator has. said that the present 
day emphasis in America on children 
and the child-centered family is just as 
anomalous a situation as the ancestor- 
centered families in Asia. 

One mother, who lived in a small town, 
told how she walked back and forth to 
school with her two boys and scheduled 
all their play time with her. They read, 
went for hikes, studied birds and flowers, 
sang and played. Her ostensible motive 
for this was that she must protect them 
from the dangers of bad companionship, 
vulgar talk and sex experiences. When 
it was pointed out to her what was really 
happening to the boys, she was sure that 
she was all the companion they needed 
and they would be the fine men she had 
as her ideal for them. 


Perhaps it would be well for each fam- 
ily to analyze its center of focus. Is it 
in the past and is the energy of the fam- 
ily spent in looking backward to former 
glories and traditions? There are families 
where nothing important has happened 
“since we lost our money, or moved, or 
grandfather died.” Ancestor worship is 
not over in this country as the many 
societies devoted to the past indicate. 

Is the focus towards the future and 
centered exclusively in the children? Are 
father and mother and their satisfactions 
and aims thrown overboard so that 
brother can do what he likes and sister 
have every wish gratified? Or are all 
the money and years of effort by the 
whole family put into the education of 
young people for vocations and positions 
for which they are not fitted? Every 
college and university has many examples 
like these. Or is the goal an accumula- 
tion of land and money and are all, in- 
cluding the children, being sacrificed to 
this goal? 

Where should the center of the family 
be? How can we change family life 
so that it will be in step with the civi- 
lization it is a part of, instead of lagging 
behind with the resultant conflicts, an- 
tagonisms, misunderstandings, and trage- 


(Turn to page 398) 
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They have more to offer than any other 
tray on the market. 


They are QUIET. No excessive noise in 
handling or stacking. 


They are SANITARY. Their hard polished 
surface cannot absorb food or grease. An 
ordinary dishwashing leaves them surgically 
clean. 


They are TOUGH—practically indestruc- 
tible. They are light, attractive—in short, 
the most practical and economical tray 
money can buy. Investigate. 


NINE 
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SIZES 
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N.Y. 


NEW YORK. 
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5 CANDY, DEEP-FAT 


~THERMOMETER 


Today’s Recipes Demand 
Accurate Temperatures 


Save time and money with a 
Rochester Candy, Deep-Fat 
Thermometer. Endorsed by 
cooking instructors. Accurate 
—easy to read—Safe, no mer- 
cury or glass tubes—Adjust- 
able—Easy to clean—Durable 
—Chrome finish. 

Other Types—35¢ Up 
For oven refrigerator, indours, 
auto—35c. Decorative designs 50c 

—$1.00. Bath Floats 50c, Humidi- 

meter, $1.75, Humiditherm (Temp. 
& Humidity) $3.50. At your depart- 
ment, drug or hardware store. Or 
order direct. 
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Rochester Ménefsemring Co., 
58 Rockwood St. Rochester, N. ¥. 
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The Child Centered Family 


(Continued from page 396) 


dies which we see all around us? Evi- 
dently one need of each member of the 
family is flexibility and the ability to 
adjust to changes without too much emo- 
tional strain or mental breakdown. Is 
family life today preparing its members 
for the world which actually exists or 
are the methods and attitudes we acquire 
a handicap in all our other adjustments? 


Floyd Dell in his Love in the Machine 
Age points out that the methods used in 
family life are still largely the ones 
handed down to us and are suitable for 
the past. In many families the center of 
control has been changed to the mother. 
It is she who is the dictator of the family 
and who determines where they shall live, 
what kind of furnishings the house has 
and what the goals shall be. The effect of 
this on both boys and girls is noticeable, 
but especially on the boys. Is this any 
better than the father-centered family? 
What kind of family life do we want and 
need for this changing world? 

(The next article will discuss “The 
Cooperative Family” as a way of an- 
swering some of these questions.) 


The Use of Wax Crayons 
(Continued from page 379) 





firm by stretching it rather tightly on a 
drawing board. It will be noticed that 
the texture of the material greatly affects 
the technique of the worker and it is ad- 
visable to experiment on scraps of the 
actual material, if possible, before be- 
ginning any work. By holding the ma- 
terial over a rough surface, such as a 
book cover or a fine wire screen, very 
unusual technique can be obtained. 


After the coloring is entirely completed, 
place the material right side down on 
several thicknesses of newspaper, wrap- 
ping paper or paper toweling. (The 
latter is very satisfactory though slightly 
more expensive to use.) Use a thick- 
ness or so to cover the design and press 
with a warm iron, being careful not to 
move the material while pressing or the 
color may be transferred where it is 
not desired. Using fresh paper above 
and below the design, repeat until no color 
appears on the pressing pad. 

When the designs were traced on to 
the wooden beads, bracelets and button 
molds, transfer paper was used unless 
the student was able to draw the design 
on freehand. After the crayoning was 
finished, several coats of shellac were 
given to the articles. We found that this 
could be done most easily by pressing 
a very long pin into the wall or some suit- 
able place and slipping the beads or brace- 
lets over this. This could then be turned 
around and held in place with a small pin 
while being shellacked and later left to 





Make 


dry without touching anything. 
certain that each coat of shellac is thor- 
oughly dry before another is used, other- 
wise there is always a possibility of the 
article remaining sticky. Within the last 
year a well known art firm has placed 
on the market unfinished wooden brace- 
lets and rings to be used for just such 
projects as these. 

Wax crayons are now sold in almost 
any art or stationery store, in boxes con- 
taining assortments of from eight to 
fifty-two crayons. The sets of twenty- 
four colors are not expensive and there 
is a wide enough range of colors for all 
ordinary purposes. Of course, it is very 
useful to have one set of the fifty-two 
colors in the department so that when 
an unusual shade is desired, it can easily 
be obtained. 

Students will greatly enjoy making wax 
crayon projects. They find it a quick, 
satisfactory and delightful method of 
decoration. It is so simple to use that 
even grade students can produce very 
splendid results. 





Color In Cotton Frocks 
(Continued from page 373) 


dark, very dark blues, or black may color 
the water even though marked “color- 
fast.” As a rule however, the fading is 
not apparent either in the dress or trim- 
ming, cuffs, etc., of lighter or different 
color. Also, other light articles may not 
absorb the released color unless the water 
in which both are placed happens to be 
extremely hot, the soap used very strong, 
or the contact too prolonged. 

Leaving hot damp clusters of clothes 
for some time in close contact will result 
in fading of otherwise fast colors. 

The most permanent and fast colors 
come to have a whitened and aged ap- 
pearance when constantly washed in suds 
hotter than necessary to clean the gar- 
ment. True, they keep their color but 
they look much better if subjected to less 
rigorous treatment. 

Bright buttons and buckles may fade 
on an otherwise “colorfast” dress. When 
in doubt remove these ornaments before 
laundering the article. Removal adds to 
the life time as well as preserves the 
luster and brightness of the buttons and 
buckles. Colored decorative stitching 
sometimes fades but this can largely be 
avoided if soap and temperature are mild. 

Of course it is a nuisance and an im- 
position to find colors may be other 
than as advertised, particularly when ar- 
ticles have been handled with the best 
of care. Dyers have accomplished a 
great deal already in supplying colors 
that are stable. The placing of sincere 
intelligent complaints will help in time 
to get improvement on those colors that 
are yet not quite colorfast. 
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RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-two years we have specialized in pro- 
viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 
Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
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reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
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HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


JOAN FINDS OUT 
By Mary F. Perry and Esther Gordon 
A one-act play for senior highschool Clothing Classes. 
Seven girls. 15¢ 
MARTHA WASHINGTON RETURNS 


By Evelyn Eastman and Lillian Peek 
A one-act play for highschool classes in Child Develop- 
ment. Seven girls. 15c 
THERE WAS AN OLD LADY WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


By Louise Raymond 


A fashion show in five scenes for younger girls. Pan- 
tomime with two announcers and any number of chil- 
dren. 15c 


A TELEVISION STYLE SHOW 
By Mary Anna Lawrence 


Lines may be read behind scenes. Three girls and 
announcer. 15¢ 


Above plays 10c apiece in quantities of 10 or more. 
PLAYING THE GAME 


By Rachel P. Whelan and Adelaide M. Courtney 
A playlet on social relations. Two acts with five girls 
and four boys. 25c 


15c apiece in quantities of 10 or more. 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
A collection of eleven plays that have been successfully 




















used in Home Economics classes. $1. 
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How To Stretch 
The Food Dollar 


@ To market—to market—to buy . . . the week’s gro- 
ceries. What’s in the basket? Just a /ot of food —or intelli- 
gently selected items bought on a “meal pattern plan.” 
If the buying is done scientifically, guided by our new 
booklet: “Stretching The Food Dollar,” the modern 
family of small income can “eat, drink and be merry” 
for very little—with no sacrifice of nutriment value or 
appetizing appeal. 

Hundreds of home economics teachers and students 
are enthusiastic about this new booklet. Based on the 
most scientific findings, it nevertheless does away with 
difficult scientific terms, translating vitamins, proteins, 
carbohydrates into every day terms+that anyone can 
read, understand and profit from. May we send you a 
complimentary copy, free? Mail this coupon today. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: Room 3046P, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
. one of the leading family finance 
organizations with 197 offices in 135 cities 
So ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
de BOOK Room 3046-P, 919 N. Michigan Avenue 
Suppor Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me free copy of “Stretching The 
Food Dollar.” I understand that this request 
does not obligate me in any way. 


Name 


Address 
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True Christmas Cheer... 
Help to Make Others Healthy 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 








SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 


$500 


Complete 
F.O.B. 


Skirt Gauges 
Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adame St., Chieago, TI. 








LLOYD’S WALL PAPERS 


appeal to those seeking the unusual in 
interior decoration. When writing for 
samples please describe requirements. 
W. H. S. Lloyd Company, Inc. 
48 West 48th St., New York City 














FREE KITCHEN HELPS 


Write for attractive leaflets on 
menu-making, cookery, charts 
showing food values, and ree- 
ipes tested in the Kellogg 
hitchen Cottage. 
Home Economies Department A-12 
KELLOGG CUMPANY 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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BATIK 
TIED-DYEING 
FABRIC PAINTING 


Do you want more beautiful and dependable 


results in these art forms? Send for com- 
plete new handbook, “Modern Color Magic,” 
which gives detailed information for using 
the new Diamond Tints & Dyes in these 
and many other artistic ways. Free to 
Teachers. Address Diamond Tints & Dyes, 
Dept. 16-D, Burlington, Vt. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 
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Do You Have Baking Troubles? 
(Continued from page 372) 


pared the bottom crust with the follow- 
ing results each time: 
Granite dish—very well brown- 
ed, unsoaked 
Pyrex dish—well browned, flaky, 
unsoaked 
Light tin—not well browned 
or flaky, slightly soaked 
Aluminum—not well browned 
or flaky, soaked 

The temperature used was 450 de- 
grees for 20 minutes, and then 400 de- 
grees for 20 minutes. 

The pyrex dish, being a slower con- 
ductor of heat, would not set the crust 
quite so quickly as the granite dish. We 
found no difference in the color of crust 
when using a dark grey or a white ena- 
mel dish. We then tried aluminum at 475 
degrees for 20 minutes, and then 10 
minutes at 400 degrees. The top crust 
was slightly burned and too brown. The 
bottom crust was slightly browned but 
still soaked. 

As to the burned tortes, we found the 
customer was using pyrex which ab- 
sorbs radiant heat to the extent of 25 
degrees or more. (Pyrex laboratory 
says 50 degrees in most cases). We 
have found a correction of 25 degrees 
satisfactory as it gave good baking re- 
sults. Pyrex is therefore a fuel saver 
in insulated ovens and _ satisfactory 
when used with lower temperature. 

As to the complaint that the cup 
cakes had baked unevenly, it surely was 
so—half were far too brown, in fact 
burned, while the other half were not 
browned at all. The customer was quite 
indignant to think that she had paid 
so much for her stove only to obtain 
such results. We tested the oven for 
her satisfaction and found it accurate. 
We then asked to see the pans she had 
used. There was the answer—half gran- 
ite and the other half light aluminum. 
A combination which cannot be used 
satisfactorily at the same time in the 
same oven, as one material absorbs rad- 
iant heat and the other reflects, thus 
making a probable difference of 40 to 
50 degrees temperature on the batter in 
the different types of dishes. 

With the last complaint that every- 
thing baked beautifully except that the 
biscuits wouldn’t brown, we rather ex- 
pected to find the cook using double ac- 
tion baking powder, pastry flour, butter 
substitute and water, an almost impos- 
sible combination to brown. But ‘no, 
everything was favorable for browning 
and the oven regulator was on temperda- 
ture. The answer was found.in a fav- 
orite high side light aluminum dish. In 
a low side aluminum sheet the biscuits 
baked perfectly. In the high side pan 
we had both deflection and reflection. 








TEACHING HELPS 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished. 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, “Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘“World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 


Los Angeles California 





VITAMIN LESSON PLANS 


Accepted as standard educational mate- 
rials by the Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Instruction. For teaching 
courses which include the Vitamins. 
Interesting illustrated charts, recent and 
authoritative pamphlets, reading _refer- 
ences to Vitamins A, B, C, D, E and 
G. Prepared in collaboration with many 
teachers and nationally known home eco- 
nomics authorities. Supplied gratis. 
Write to 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION 


Bascom Hall Madison, Wisconsin 














As a good many of the older custo- 
mers were still clinging to their old- 
fashioned black cookie tins and com- 
plaining of burned cookies, we did a 
little investigating along this line. We 
had two sheets made of the same size 
and thickness. One was dull and black, 
the other bright and shiny. We used 
them in the same oven at the same 
time, being careful that they did not 
touch so there would be no conduction 
of heat between the metals. 

The following was observed: 

Test—molasses drop cookies—375 
degrees—15 minutes 

Dark tin—open sides—too dark on 
bottom—top not quite brown enough 

Light tin—open sides—barely done 
not brown enough—had different 
grain than cookie baked on dark tin 

(With 5 minutes more time this 
sheet baked perfectly) 

We found no temperature where the 
cookies on the dark tin baked perfectly. 
When a desirable color on top, they 
were too brown’on the bottom. We 
found that an aluminum sheet or light 
tin baked the most satisfactory cookies. 

We are not claiming to have arrived 
at definite conclusions as regards the 
correct temperatures in all ovens for all 
materials. We think a definite conclu- 
sion is hardly possible so long as we 
have different types of ovens with vary- 
ing types of heat. About all we can do 
at present is to learn our own oven and 
the reaction of the heat on our own 
baking materials. As they say in the 
summaries of The Journal of Biological 
Chemistry—“Further investigation _is 
necessary.” 
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